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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The Conference of Economists, organized by the Fight the 
Famine Council, had two objects : (i) to present and sift the 
evidence as to the facts of the economic conditions prevailing 
in the world, and (2) to discuss remedies which would be 
adequate to meet the situation so revealed. 

The evidence presented was from first-hand witnesses, as 
well as by the collation of documents. The meetings were 
under the chairmanship chiefly of Lord Parmoor, and the 
discussion of remedies was conducted mainly by experts in 
the subject dealt with. These latter included Sir George 
Paish, late Financial Adviser to the Treasury ; Mr. Keynes, 
of King's College, Cambridge, formerly Treasury Represen- 
tative in Paris ; Sir William Beveridge, of the London School 
of Economics ; Prof. Starling, who reported on food condi- 
tions in Germany for the British Government ; Dr. Wencke- 
bac'h, the Dutch scientist who has been working in the 
hospitals of Vienna ; Prof. Brentano ; Dr. Guttmann ; Baron 
Ofenheim ; Mile M61in ; Mme Duchene ; and later Dr. Hertz 
and Dr. Schlesinger; Miss Llewellyn Davies and Mr. L. S. 
Woolf, of the Co-operative Movement; and Mme Ograno- 
vitch of the Russian Co-operative Societies. Memoranda 
concerning the coal problem in Europe, the transport con- 
ditions, the European financial situation, and the effect of the 
economic clauses of the Treaty, were circulated to the mem- 
bers of the Conference. 

• 
Gravity of the Situation. 

There was complete agreement as to certain facts— namely, 
the extreme gravity of the situation and the relative ignorance 
of the public concerning it. This agreement is reflected in 
the following resolution : — 

This Conference is impressed by the gravity of the situa- 
tion in Europe disclosed during its proceedings and by the 
imminent danger of widespread famine. The Conference, 
while appreciating the work already done by the Supreme 
Economic Council, is impressed with the facts that (a) no 
adequate steps are being taken to cope with this appalling 
situation; (b) the condition of Europe is a grave menace to 
this and all other countries; (c) widespread ignorance prevails 
in this country on the subject. The Conference there- 
fore urges the Supreme Economic Council, the Reparation 
Commission, the European Coal Commission, and the other 
Inter-Allied bodies concerned, to publish as full information 

5 



6 THE FAMINE IN EUROPE 

as possible as to the facts of the economic situation in Europe, 
particularly in regard to the requirements and supply of food, 
fuel, clothing, transport, and raw materials in the various 
countries, and calls upon the Governments and press of the 
world to give the widest publicity to these facts. 

The terms of this resolution are no stronger than those 
(quoted during the course of the discussion) used by Mr. 
Hoover : " Europe and the world are actually in the face of 
one of the gravest dangers which has ever overtaken man- 
kind*. . . . Unless productivity can be rapidly increased, 
there can be nothing but political, moral, and economic chaos, 
finally interpreting itself in loss of life hitherto undreamed 
of." — {Times, August 13th.) 

The Physical Suffering. 

The evidence produced at the Conference shows clearly 
that the sheer physical suffering, owing to lack of food, fuel, 
and clothing, among millions in Europe is to-rday appalling. 
Prof. Starling's reports to the Government were confirmed 
in every way. Those reports, reveal, among other things, 
a chronic under-feeding of children so widespread that tuber- 
culosis, rickets, and associated diseases, have increased to 
an incredible extent. This means lifelong ill-health to millions 
of the coming generation. In some districts diseases like 
famine cedema are common. As much suffering, however, 
is probably caused by lack of clothing, fuel, and soap, as by 
lack of food. Under-fed children are compelled to live with- 
out underclothing in a Northern Europe winter; the homes 
are unheated because of the lack of fuel ; houses and persons 
become verminous because of the absence of soap and because 
underclothing is often too worn to stand washing. 

Nature of the Problem. 

Conditions like this, however, are not necessarily common 
to the whole of a country. More generally they are confined 
to the cities and towns ; the country districts generally are 
better off. It may happen, indeed, that milk is relatively 
plentiful a hundred miles from a city where the children are 
dying for chronic lack of it. Dreadful suffering may be 
occasioned in a country (Hungary is perhaps a case in point), 
not by absolute lack of food, but by disorganized transport 
(due in its turn to the absence of rolling stock or coal or 
lubricants), or a debased currency, or political disorder. 

Inter-Dependence of Food and Manufacture. 

Even when this is the case — when there is relatively plenty 
in the country districts and starvation in the cities — the evils 
are not confined to the cities. The failure of the cities to 
maintain their industries, and the consequent general disloca- 

* Le Matin, August 7. 
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tion of the whole economic life, are rapidly diminishing the 
productivity of the soil, owing to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing fertilizers, machines, tools, etc., and to the absence of 
confidence on the part of the agricultural populations, having 
as result diminished effort on their part. The outcome might 
well be an absolute shortage; a steady worsening. of already 
bad conditions. The food producing capacity of Europe 
■cannot be maintained without the full co-operation of the 
non-agricultural industries— transport, manufactures, etc. 
Mr. Hoover calculates that already there are in Europe a 
hundred millions more than can be supported without im- 
ports — without, that is, the production and distribution of 
•exports, which must be mainly manufactures. The mere fact 
that the agricultural populations have so far escaped the 
worst effects of the shortage does not diminish the famine 
menace of the future. 

The Vicious Circle of Declining Production. 

The paralysis of manufacturing in the towns, which has 
made it impossible for them to secure food from the country 
districts, is due in large part to the absence of coal and other 
raw materials. The absence of. food diminishes the vitality 
<of the worker, and so again reduces production. The under- 
feeding, under-clothing, absence of warmth, produce hope- 
lessness and desperation, creating a favourable field for 
political violence and disorder which in itself adds to the 
-disorganization of communication and the general lack of 
confidence. All these things imply diminishing productivity. 
Thus is established a vicious circle. 

"Relief" Measures Inadequate. 

The facts point very clearly to the unanimous conclusion 
^drawn by the Conference. It is this : The situation is one 
which cannot be solved merely by measures of relief — ^by the 
mere distribution of food to populations that cannot pay for 
it. There is only one adequate measure which will meet the 
menace of the situation, and that, is to re-establish all the 
processes of normal economic life among "the populations 
concerned. They must be enabled to get back to normal work 
and support themselves. No other solution can be adequate. 

Many Inter-Dependent Factors. , 

That restoration to industry involves several interdependent 
factors : the distribution of raw materials where they are now 
lacking; of food where there is an absolute exhaustion of 
stocks ; the; granting of credit which will enable the purchase 
■ of raw materials and food to be made; the maintenance of 
social and political order so that work may go forward unin- 
terruptedly ; the removal of political obstacles to normal 
'economic life (as, for instance, the Czecho-Slovak embargo 
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which prevents coal being sent to Vienna). All these things 
are indispensable. None of them by itself is enough. 

Isolated National Action Inadequate. 

A further conclusion to which the whole evidence brought 
forward at the Conference pointed was that the situation can- 
not be solved by the isolated action of each nation separately : 
action must be international. France at this moment suffers 
from a coal famine, largely on account of the fact that coal 
due to her from Germany is unobtainable because the German 
transport system has become disorganized, in part by French 
seizure of wagons and locomotives. Indeed, Germany can 
make no contribution to the repair of the damage she has 
caused until her population is able to get to work. The price 
of food in Europe generally cannot be greatly reduced so 
long as great food producing areas like Russia are in a situ- 
ation which prevents them from adding to the world stock.* 

Britain's National Interest in the Situation. 

Britain's own interest in the restoration of Continental 
Europe is a very direct one. Sir George Paish pointed out 
that the depreciation of the sovereign in terms of the dollar, 
which is so great a handicap on the purchase of our own food 
and raw material and so disturbing a factor to our credit, is 
in large part due to the fact that we cannot collect the debts 
owing to us upon the Continent. Yet we must go on supply- 
ing our Continental Allies with necessary goods for which 
they cannot pay. 

• 
Labour's Interest. 

While Capital is thus interested in the solvency of the 
Continent, Labour is equally interested in the maintenance of 
fair standards of life in Europe. Mr. Arthur Henderson, in 
a communication to the Conference, and Mr. J. H. Thomas 
at the pablic meeting which followed it, stressed the point 
that it was useless to create an International Charter of Labour 
directed at raising the minimum standard of life and wages 
throughout the world, if the inevitable effect of famine con- 
ditions in Central Europe was greatly to depress that stan- 
dard. If Mr. Hoover's forecast that the economic pressure 
to which Germany was now subjected would result in the 
emigration of ten or twelve million Germans is realized, 
wages throughout the world would feel the effect. They 
would also feel it if those ten or twelve millions were com- 

* Mr. Lloyd George's recent pronouncement to this effect was anticipated 
by the resolution of the Conference, as follows : — " That this Conference con- 
siders that the industrial reorganization of the world cannot be undertaken 
effectively until Russia is once more enabled to restore her economic life, and 
put at the disposal of the world her vast resources in food and raw materials ; 
and that the first step to this end is the cessation of all forcible intervention by- 
foreign Powers, whether direct or indirect." 
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pelled to remain at home ia a state of semi-starvation, creat- 
ing an almost coolie standard of life in what was originally 
a highly organized European society. 

TVhy the Present Crisis is More Serious than Previous 
Post-War Crises. 

This inter-dependence of the various European nations 
was a feature which again and again was revealed by the 
facts brought forward at the Conference, and is a fact which 
vitiates the optimistic parallel, sometimes drawn, of the 
present post-war situation with that which followed the 
Napoleonic Wars. A hundred years ago England was self- 
sufficing and her dependence upon foreign trade, and conse- 
quently upon a sound world credit and exchange system, was 
much less vital. In the same way public disorder was less 
economically disastrous. Before the Industrial Revolution, 
communications — roads for instance — might be interrupted 
for months, either by climatic or political causes, and no 
great harm result. Localities were self-sufficing. To-day a 
railway or coal strike paralyses the nation instantly. More- 
over, the moral causes at the root of decline in productivity 
are more contagious than in the past. The collapse of the 
economic life of Central Europe, and the spread of revolu- 
tion, will create for us a situation immeasurably more difficult 
and menacing than that created by Continental famines or 
disorders in the past. 

Remedial Measures. 

To relieve actually present starvation and disease — as in 
cities like Vienna — immediate relief measures of a frankly 
charitable character are, of course, called for. Food, milk, 
medicines, hospital supplies, are at present being shipped to 
areas where blockade does not exist, both by the Govern- 
ment and by. private agency. The Government in certain 
cases adds a sovereign to every sovereign collected by private 
charity. 

But these measures, however indispensable, do nothing to 
correct the causes of the trouble or to prevent it getting worse 
in the future. That, as already stated, can only be effectively 
met by measures which will ensure the restarting of produc- 
tion — the restoration of normal economic life. 

The measures to that end discussed by the Conference were 
chiefly the following : — 

.1. The restoration of credit by an international loan, 
jointly and severally guaranteed. 

2. The control of the :international distribution of 
those raw materials of which there is an absolute shortage 
— e.g. coal — by an international economic council. 

3. The use and adaptation of the machinery of the 
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Industrial Co-operative Societies for dealing with com- 
munities whose government is in a state of disorder, and 
for overcoming the difficulties of depreciated currencies 
— e.g. in certain areas of Russia. 

4. The revision of the Peace Treaty, particularly 
where its terms are injurious to the Allies by rendering 
it difficult or impossible for the enemy countries to dis- 
charge their just obligations and so help in the general 
restoration. 

With reference to the first of these measures, an inter- 
national loan, the project has been discussed at length by 
two members of the Conference, Sir George Paish and Mr. 
J. A. Hobson. It is known to have been favoured by mem- 
bers of the Supreme Economic Council, and, while some 
difference of opinion was revealed on this point, much evi- 
dence was produced to show that only by some such plan 
can raw material be supplied and plant restored for restart- 
ing the machinery of production throughout the world. There 
are large areas potentially productive, whose population can- 
not obtain the necessary credit on their own security. Until 
there is a union of forces for securing credit, we shall have 
a situation in which those who have most need have the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining credit, and those who have 
least need can obtain it most readily. That an international 
loan should be directly or indirectly a function of the League 
of Nations is the proposal supported in many quarters. The 
organization of such a loan would, of course, include pre- 
cautionary measures against a squandering of its proceeds 
upon armaments or military adventure. 

The question of the control of raw materials raises more 
debatable points. Mr. Keynes pointed out the necessity of 
distinguishing between materials which cannot in certain 
circumstances be obtained, even when there is money or credit 
to pay for them, and those that are readily obtainable in the 
open market. The former category, where they are indis- 
pensable in the re-establishment of industry, are properly 
subject to rationing. Mr. Arthur Henderson reminded the 
Conference that Labour had on several occasions pronounced 
in favour of a thorough-going system of international control. 

With regard to the employment of the machinery of 
industrial Co-operative Societies, it was pointed out that 
co-operation has already invaded the international field and 
that international operations between the Co-operative 
Societies had already begun. Where the currency is so 
depreciated as to be almost without value, trade must be 
carried on by some system nearly approaching to barter. 
The organization of a system of exchange which can to some 
extent dispense with money is one which the Co-operative 
Societies seem particularly fitted to attempt. The Confer- 
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ence also felt that the great industrial societies like those 
organized in Russia — numerically the greatest in the world — 
might be used for ensuring an equitable distribution of 
merchandise imported under international sanction. 

With reference to the revision of the Peace Treaty, it was 
generally agreed that the indefinite vastness of Germany's 
and Austria's financial obligations to the Allies greatly 
embarrasses the financial recuperation of those countries, 
and, consequently, the discharge of th^ir obligations. The 
capacity of these countries to make reparation should be 
ascertained, and the countries assured such economic facili- 
ties as are necessary to enable them to resume their industrial 
life, and to aid them to overcome their despair and physical 
exhaustion. Only by courage renewed and increased pro- 
ductivity can they discharge their obligations, feed their 
populations, contribute to the general restoration, and relieve 
the Allies of the burden of preventing actual famine. Such 
revisions in the terms of the Treaty as are necessary to these 
ends would be clearly in the interests of the populations of 
the Allied countries. They are an indispensable element in 
the prevention of famine, economic chaos, and the social 
collapse of Europe. / 



PART I 

THE FACTS 



INTRODUCTORY 

LORD PARMOOR 

In opening the Conference, Lord Parmoor said : — 

In the first place I desire to greet all the delegates to our 
Conference in the spirit of international friendship, goodwill 
and co-operation. It" is a great occasion that we can come 
together in Conference to consider questions of common inter- 
est to all of us, because as regards the matters which we pro- 
pose to discuss, there can be no difference of interest, but 
really a common interest in which we all share. May every 
success attend our efforts to promote the spirit of a sane inter- 
nationalism and to devise methods for industrial and economic 
reconstruction. Speaking more especially on behalf of the 
English delegates, we give you who have come from other 
countries our warmest and most hearty welcome. If our p'ro- 
gramme should appear to be ambitious, it is the outcome of 
an earnest desire to find some effective remedy for the evils 
which prevail, and which threaten the future and even the 
present conditions of the whole industrial position in Europe. 
I refer especially to Europe as a community for this pur- 
pose, but am not forgetful of the distressful conditions which 
exist also outside^ Europe, for instance, in the districts such 
as Armenia and Syria. We ought to have world-wide sym- 
pathies in regard to these world-wide difficulties. The extent 
of the distress no doubt necessarily varies much in different 
localities, but we are all concerned in one common problem, 
and for the purposes of industrial reconstruction, Europe must 
be regarded as one industrial unit, of which every portion 
must be reconstructed if there is to be a return throughout 
all European countries to a condition of permanent industrial 
prosperity. 

Let us then all join together in a friendly spirit of co-opera- 

13 



14 THE FAMINE IN EUROPE 

tion to solve the problem which necessarily affects all our 
countries. May I add one further consideration ? Surely it 
is the obvious duty of the less distressed areas to hold out 
the hand of reparation and friendship to those areas which 
have felt more acutely the terrible results of the devastating 
war, and in the cause of humanity to take every possible pre- 
caution to meet conditions which have brought about or 
threatened famine or starvation. I know that Europe as a 
whole must be fed and aided from outside, and if to ensure 
satisfactorily such outside assistance a special form of credit 
is necessary, I would urge common action not only as a claim 
of humanity, but as, perhaps, the only means of restarting the 
mechanism of general industrial activity. 

At least, the coming together of this Conference is an omen 
of good, and it may by God's providence be translated into a 
body able to devise some permanent effective remedy to stay 
the threat of industrial decadence, or what, perhaps, is more 
important, the insidious growth of industrial despondency. 

The Fight the Famine Council which has convened this 
Conference has attempted on many occasions during the last 
year to bring these conditions home to the general conscience 
of the people of this country; and so far as any indifference 
to the cause of humanity can be charged against my fellow- 
countrymen, I think it must be imputed not to any want of 
feeling or sympathy, but to the ignorance that still exists as 
to the terrible condition which in some parts of Europe 
undoubtedly still prevail. It is of the utmost importance 
without exaggeration or diminution in every way to create 
the atmosphere of truth and knowledge; these are in them- 
selves, in my opinion, two of the great solvents of our present 
international complications and difficulties. 

I may say, in conclusion, that we desire to go forward in 
the spirit of hope and confidence. We believe most earnestly 
in the spirit of truth and the spirit of reconciliation ; and if 
we approach the more difficult problems from that point of 
view, and with a real desire not to be critical, but to find a 
solution, then I hope that our discussions maybe fruitful. We 
are welding a link to bring together again those whom war 
has torn asunder, and in a spirit of friendship and goodwill 
we may do something to relieve the industrial and economic 
condition of Europe at the present time. 
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A DOCTOR'S EXPERIENCE OF 
FAMINE 

DR. WENCKEBACH 

I am a Dutch professor of medicine and I was called to the 
Viennese Medical School in Spring, 1914, where I have 
remained during the course of the War. I am not prepared 
to deal with the questions under discussion as an economist, 
but simply as a medical man who has had wide experience of 
all classes of patients during the War. 

During the War internal diseases have killed more people 
than the armies have, and ill the winter of 1914-15 the spread 
of infectious diseases became noticeable. Typhoid, dysentery, 
lung diseases — pneumonia, bronchitis and so on — were 
followed by cholera, typhus and even plague. The thanks 
of Western Europe are due to the Austrian medical pro- 
fessors for their work in hindering the spread of disease. In 
the winter of 1915-16, the effects of the cutting off of food 
imports became apparent, and the first of these was the 
tremendous loss of weight throughout the whole population. 
Losses of forty to fifty kilogrammes were not exceptional, 
. and this feature was inevitably followed by great weakness 
and diminished resistance of the human organism against 
certain diseases. This applied particularly to tuberculosis 
which occurred in so many cases that difficulty was experi- 
enced in providing the necessary accommodation. Not only 
did the riumber of cases of the disease increase enormously, 
but its progress was attended by quite different features from 
before the War. From a chronic complaint it had become an 
acute and fatal disease which killed people in a very short 
time. It was as if immunity against tuberculosis had vanished 
altogether. Pneumonia had become fatal, and there were 
signs that there had come a great change in the resistance 
power of man. 

There was a new disease called " hunger oedema," of a 
dropsical character and accompanied by extreme weakness. 
This disease has no doubt some connexion with the well- 
known tropical disease, " beri-beri," and in the case of fairly 
young patients could be combated by food and rest. But 
many cases proved fatal, owing to the overcrowding of hos- 
pitals. This disease was unquestionably the result of mal- 
nutrition. Scurvy, too, became very frequent, and in igi8 
showed itself in the form of infantile scurvy, or " Barlow's 
Disease." This could have been easily treated by giving the 
patients fresh vegetables, fruit, lemon or orange juice. These 
remedies were not available, and even such milk as could be 
obtained was practically valueless, owing to the bad quality 
of the cattle food. In consequence a tremendous number of 
children were killed by Barlow's disease, which, in normal 
circumstances, is easilv curable. 
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Last winter rickets became very prevalent, and in many 
cases young people from fourteen to twenty-one were 
attacked. Older people developed a kindred complaint called 
"osteomalacia," the symptoms of which are a softening 
and weakening of the bones, particularly of the limbs. This 
disease is exceedingly painful, and is certainly caused not so 
much by a small quantity as a bad quality of food and 
more particularly by the lack of some unknowij but essential 
substance. 

The shortage of food and coal have produced a terrible 
state of affairs. In my own clinic there is a cooking school 
for doctors, but no food to be cooked. No fresh milk, no 
rice, no potatoes are obtaihable. Meat is very bad and scarce. 
The bread is poor in quality and the ration has been gradu- 
ally reduced to one loaf a week. Vienna, containing two-and- 
a-half millions of inhabitants, is living from day to day with- 
out reserve. There is practically no coal, and wood is very 
expensive and does not meet the needs for fuel. We are 
heating a room once a week, on Sunday afternoon, when I 
happen to be at home. 

Worst of all, money has become absolutely valueless, so 
that food cannot be bought. Hospitals are not only deeply 
in debt, but they are faced with the possibility of having to 
close. Foreigners coming to Vienna do not realize this fact, 
since 450 crowns can be obtained for £1 sterling. An 
Austrian who earns his living in crowns is in an altogether 
different position. The classes of employes and officials 
with a small fixed income are in the worst plight. Not only 
has the old Empire broken up, but Austria is on the verge 
of an unprecedented catastrophe. 

The official British and American Missions are doing 
splendid work. With the assistance of Dr. Hector Munro 
we started a movement for giving relief to hospitals and 
children's homes, and other nations having joined in the 
work, an International Hospital Relief Committee has been 
established in Vienna. 

The Lister Institute in London has done a splendid work 
in investigating the nature of the substance called vitamines. 

I have already spoken about diseases caused by the lack of 
certain unknown but necessary substances. Representatives 
of the Lister Institute have come to Vienna and have shown 
that scurvy and kindred complaints are caused by lack of 
vitamines and, that rickets and osteomalacia are the result 
of lack of some necessary food factor contained in fresh vege- 
tables, oranges, lemons, etc. Also, for preventing these com- 
plaints certain special fats — especially fish fats, such as cod 
liver oil — containing vitamines, are necessary. So that, while 
enormous quantities of flour, meat, potatoes, etc., are required, 
there is great need for smaller quantities of food of a special 
character. 
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WHAT THE FAMINE MEANS IN 
AUSTRIA 

DR. FRIEDRICH HERTZ 

You have all heard of the intense misery which is depress- 
ing Vienna to-day, and many English and American visitors 
have given heartrending pictures of the state of this formerly 
gay and splendid city. Even during the war the people 
suffered terribly. In the spring of 1918 the medical authori- 
ties computed that the official ration of food only amounted 
to 35 per cent, of the normal supply. But even these official 
rations only existed on paper, they were never realized. 

A year later the Allies had already begun to send flour, 
lard and bacon and the rations of these foodstuffs therefore 
rose considerably. On the other hand the rations of those 
foodstuffs which we could not get from the Allies, but only 
from our neighbours, namely, sugar, milk, eggs, potatoes, 
had become even more scarce, and during many months they 
were absolutely unknown. The present rations for a week 
are : — 

Meat, 100 gr. 

Fats, i20-gr. 

Bread, 1,575 gr. 

Flour, 500 gr. 

Potatoes (at most), 500 gr. 

Sugar, 150 gr. 

(English weight: 1,000 gr. = 2.2 lbs.) 

Milk can only be supplied to babies under one year and to 
sick people, but even these do not always actually receive it. 
Frequently some of the above-named rations are purely 
nominal, potatoes and sugar, especially, being exceedingly 
scarce and often quite unobtainable. 

Let us consider how it is that the people still exist after 
so many years of prolonged' suffering. There is, of course, 
a small additional supply of food not included in the official 
figures. During the War many thousands of little gardens 
for growing vegetables or potatoes were created, though the 
lack of manure and implements was a great difficulty. More- 
over, the smuggling of food into Vienna by illicit traders 
is extensively carried on, in spite of all efforts to suppress 
it. Then the wealthy classes make the best of the circum- 
stances, since they alone can pay the extravagant prices 
asked for such food. This is certainly a revolting injustice, 
and sometimes foreigners who are living in expensive hotels, 
where there is not much lack of even luxurious food, are 
inclined to. take a more favourable view of the food condi- 
tions than is warranted by the facts. They do not realize 
how very small a part of the population the wealthy classes 

B 
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form. There are now 2.3 millions of inhabitants in Vienna 
who are living in 545,000 households. Among these only 
52,000 households have any domestic servants and of these 
again only 9,000 households are keeping more than one ser- 
vant. This proves that among sixty households there is only 
one which can be considered a wealthy one — if you regard 
everybody a wealthy man who keeps two servants. 

On the whole the people are living on the oflScial rations 
as indicated above, with the addition of vegetables. A vege- 
tarian diet would, of course, be all right if only sufficient 
fatstuffs were available to prepare the vegetables. But with- 
out fat, cabbage, spinach, turnips, etc., are very poor food, 
and even they are not at all abundant. 

The results of this continuous starvation can be seen from 
medical statistics. During the war the number of children 
born in Vienna declined by almost 50 per cent., and the 
number of dead of all ages rose by 55 per cent. The mortality 
of young people between two and fifteen years rose by 60 
per cent. In the municipal asylum for the aged the mortality 
has doubled. 

Vienna had always a high mortality in consequence of 
tuberculosis ; the percentage in peace time was almost double 
that of London. But during the war, in consequence of 
insufficient nourishment, even this high mortality rose for 
children between six and ten years by 55 per cent., for those 
between eleven and fifteen years by 95 per cent., and for 
youths between sixteen and twenty years, by 160 per cent. 

The director of the Vienna University Children's Hospital, 
Prof. Pirquet, has published the result of very careful investi- 
gations concerning the health of the children. I only need 
say that the average weight of boys at the age of one year 
was 41 per cent, below the normal level, and of girls of the 
same age 32 per cent. 

Prof. Kaup, chief of the sanitary department, has com- 
puted that up to the end of 1917 and within the present 
territory of German Austria, which numbers not quite seven 
million inhabitants, at least 100,000 deaths must be attributed 
to starvation. The sanitary office of the City of Vienna has 
submitted a number of sectional records to the American 
relief administration concerning people having died from 
this cause. Amongst the cases I find a college professor 
and several clerks. Certainly the lower middle class have 
suffered most, since their income has not risen in the same 
degree as the profits of the rich, and even as the wages of 
many workmen. 

The prolonged famine has fostered maladies which were 
hardly known previously, as, for instance, the softening and 
brittleness of the bones. We have had the case of a boy 
apprentice who stretched himself in his bed and broke the 
upper part of his arm without any external force. Uncleanli- 
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ness, too, has grown enormously in consequence of over- 
crowded lodgings, of the lack of soap and of the impossibility 
of having baths occasioned by the scarcity of coal. This has 
led to the spread of skin diseases and other epidemics. Also 
the moral state of the population, and especially of the young 
people, has deteriorated in an alarming way. There are now 
20,000 children 'in Vienna living a soxt of vagabond life, 
begging in the streets, and in danger of becoming absolutely 
demoralized. 

Among the moral diseases pervading more or less all classes 
of society are various forms of corruption, e.g., illicit trading 
with food, the most shameless profiteering, brutal egotism, 
unwillingness to work resulting from life in the trenches. 
The general weakening of the moral sense is a most mis- 
chievous symptom of social dissolution, and we shall probably 
soon discover that this is one of the greatest difficulties in the 
path of moral reconstruction. 

Germany cannot send coal because she is bound to deliver 
enormous quantities to the Allies under the Peace Treaty, 
and had also to hand over a large number of locomotives and 
wagons. You know that the whole passenger traffic has 
now been stopped in Germany for a fortnight because of the 
lack of fuel and of means of transport. The other States are 
better off, though also rather hampered by transport difficul- 
ties, but they are not inclined to undergo any restrictions 
themselves for the sake of aiding German Austria. 

Even more terrible than the food situation is the total lack 
of coal. Austria only produces a very small percentage of 
the coal she requires. Vienna's coal supply depends almost 
exclusively upon the hitherto German province of Silesia, 
upon the great coal basin which is now an object of rivalry 
between Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, and upon other mines 
situated in Bohemia. In any case Czecho-Slovakia is able 
to cut off completely the coal supply of Vienna, as the Silesian 
and Polish coal must pass her territory in order to reach 
Vienna. Now the present situation is the most desperate 
one that could be imagined. For many months we have 
foreseen the impending catastrophe, and have done every- 
thing possible to avert it, but in vain. We have concluded 
treaty after treaty with the States possessing the mines, but 
these treaties have never been fulfilled. The representatives 
of the Allies in Vienna, especially the English and American, 
spare no exertions to help us, and to induce those Govern- 
ments to meet their obligations; but in spite of all their 
endeavours, Vienna is at present totally without coal. Need- 
less to say, the use of coal for electricity and gas for lighting, 
heating, cooking, transport and industrial purposes has long 
ago been reduced to the very minimum. For many weeks 
now the daily allowance of coal per household is one kg. 
(not quite 2J lbs.), yet not all receive even that. This quantity 
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is equivalent to three pieces of coal as big as one's fist. It 
is not sufficient to cook a single meal. But even this pain- 
fully small ration cannot be guaranteed for the winter. Per- 
haps the saddest thing is that the coal cellars of the hospitals 
are either empty or very insufficiently provided. As an indica- 
tion of the state of affairs, I may mention that the rich are now 
leaving Vienna and going to Czecho-Slovakia or elsewhere; 
they are not able to procure coal for the winter even at the 
most fabulous prices. The common people, of course, can- 
not leave Vienna, and they will be exposed to cruel suffer- 
ings during the winter, which promises to be a hard one. 
One may now see thousands of poor people wandering into 
the beautiful woods surrounding Vienna and devastating 
them in order to bring home a little fuel. It is also true that 
trees have been hewn down in the municipal parks by the 
poor. 

The distribution of coal for heating purposes is now out of 
the question — everybody in Vienna must be quite content if 
he gets one warm meal a day in a cold room. A plan is 
being prepared whereby cooking for about one million people 
may be centralized in large kitchens in order to save fuel. 
This is being done under the control of the American Relief 
Administration. But whether this can be carried out in such 
a short time is very doubtful. It may be that the people 
will be compelled to go without warm meals temporarily, and 
we must contemplate still worse contingencies, since every 
day food trains are held up for a long time for lack of coal. 
Also the factories and trains will probably have to be stopped 
and all workmen forced into unemployment. Quite recently 
the Allies sent a commission to Vienna to investigate on 
the spot, and we cannot doubt their well-meaning intentions. 
Unfortunately it will be too late to help effectively during the 
present winter, since there is no possibility of transporting 
enough coal in the time. 

To some extent the reasons of all this misery are more or 
less the same as in other countries : diminution of produc- 
tion and breakdown of the transport system in consequence 
of the war. I refrain, therefore, from dwelling on these 
points. Only it must be borne in mind that for several 
reasons the insufficiency of production and transport is 
infinitely greater in Austria than anywhere else. Further- 
more there are other reasons peculiar to Austria, though also 
to be observed in a minor degree in other countries. I mean 
the general tendency to political and social disintegration, 
the prevalence of a narrow provincial egotism instead of a 
broad view of common interests. 

The fact is that Vienna is practically blockaded on all sides, 
not by the Allies, but by her former fellow-countrymen, the 
new-formed States, and even by the German provinces of 
Austria herself. 
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tvery State, every Province and district, every town 
is now shutting itself up most strictly against every 
other for fear that food should become short. More- 
over national and political animosity play some part in this 
attitude, not so much within the Governments as in public 
opinion which often incites local organs to arbitrary actions. 
Nowhere is the authority of the Governments sufficiently 
strong to overcome these local diflficulties. Even if a govern- 
ment allows the export or transit of coal or food some sub- 
ordinate functionary may stop the train at some station think- 
ing : Let these Viennese starve or freeze ! 

Unfortunately the ideology of some of our neighbours is 
imbued with a strong feeling against Vienna, the home of 
the former central Government. The idea that they were 
oppressed by Vienna is, of course, quite unfounded, like 
most nationalist ideologies. On the contrary, Vienna, as a 
cultural and financial centre, has made valuable contributions 
to the economic and intellectual development of her neigh- 
bours of all races. 

Vienna has been both the economic organizer and the 
schoolmaster of those nations, and it happens often that both 
these professions are not at all popular with the people who 
had to endure this discipline. Moreover, the agrarian pro- 
vinces of Austria — ^though inhabited by a purely German 
population — are not wholly favourable to Vienna because 
they detest the democratic and international character of the 
great capital. 

German Austria is a small mountainous country not capable 
of sustaining unaided a gre;it capital consisting of 2.3 million 
inhabitants, which has been built up as centre of the former 
big empire. Besides, the population of German Austria is 
predominantly urban. The total rural population producing 
their own food amounts only to 1,251,000, while there are 
5,690,000 people living in towns (including Vienna). In 
pre-war times Vienna depended for her food principally upon 
Hungary and upon the Slavic provinces, which received in 
exchange the industrial products of Vienna. These regions 
are now almost closed to her. The communist reign in 
Hungary and the ensuing Roumanian invasion stopped the 
export of food from Hungary. In future Hungary will, of 
course, be less important as a source of food since her most 
fertile districts are to be given to Jugo-Slavia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania. The waterway of the Danube can- 
not yet be utilized on a great scale because of the lack of ships 
and fuel. ' 

All countries, indeed, are still suffering through the 
economic havoc wrought by the war. Yet everywhere around 
Vienna, in Hungary, the Slavic States, and even in some dis- 
tricts of German Austria herself, conditions are infinitely 
better than in Vienna, which is an island of hopeless distress 
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surrounded by the indifference of shortsighted neighbours 
who owe her so much. More than any other causes, two 
factors are responsible for this state of things : the transport 
calamity and the financial crisis. But the latter one is really 
the central problem, for the purchase or construction of new 
means of transport depends upon the financial means avail- 
able. Now, the true state of Austria may be seen at a glance 
by regarding the low value of money abroad which is the 
index of the whole economic situation. 

The value of the Austrian crown in foreign countries has 
fallen to less than i-20th of the pre-war standard ! 

Only a year ago, at the time of the Armistice, the crown 
was still equivalent to about 40 per cent, of its former value, 
while now this value has been reduced to less than 5 per 
cent. ! It seems, therefore, that it was not the war which 
was the immediate cause of this terrible breakdown, but the 
time after the war, and especially the conditions of the lenient 
peace promised to Austria in many statements by the Allies. 
During the same period prices have risen enormously and 
are still rising daily, though not in the same proportion as 
the fall of the external value of the crown. Therefore, the 
foreigner is living now nowhere so cheaply as in Vienna while 
the people are starving. In a good restaurant a lunch with- 
out drink costs now at least fifty crowns against five crowns 
before the war. In English money this makes only about 
two shillings ! This shows that the real value of our money 
is much higher than the quotations of the crown abroad, and 
that when buying from foreign gold-standard countries in 
crowns we are paying much more than we ought to pay. 
Any import from those countries is of course made exceed- 
ingly difficult and almost impossible by this collapse of our 
monetary system. The import of the indispensable food for 
a year which we must buy from abroad would cost about 
thirty milliards of crowns at present exchanges — an amount 
absolutely beyond our power. 

All the difficulties would be much alleviated if only we 
could buy food from our neighbour States and pay with our 
or at least with their currency. There are, ^ndeed, wide dis- 
tricts not far away from Vienna containing a large surplus 
of food of all kinds. But all these States demand payrhent in 
money representing gold, e.g., dollars, pounds, francs or 
Dutch florins. They mostly prohibit their own traders from 
accepting Austrian crowns and even their own legal tender. 
It would not be difficult for us to pay in Czecho-Slovakian, 
Hungarian, Polish or Jugo-Slav currency if we were free to 
realize our large -assets in those countries now partly held 
back by the Governments under different pretexts, and if these 
Governments would only be good enough to allow payment 
in their own legal standard and permit the free export of 
goods paid for in this way ! In many cases the neighbour 
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States are also willing to permit the export of food against 
import of other goods they want, which is called the " system 
of compensation." But how can we export goods if we are 
hindered in producing such goods by the lack of coal and 
raw materials ? The great obstacle is always that we are 
neither able to pay in gold standard nor to export goods 
which would be accepted in its stead. Our export industries 
could do a great business at present. They are overwhelmed 
with inquiries, and they could dispose of highly-skilled work- 
men quite willing to work at wages really very modest with 
regard to the value of rtioney. Still production is absolutely 
fettered by the lack of coal, of raw materials and means of 
transport, or more strictly speaking, by the inability to com- 
mand foreign credits for procuring these essentials of pro- 
duction, for it must be emphasized again that not those goods 
themselves are lacking altogether but only the means to pay 
for them. There is plenty of coal, grain and cattle within 
the reach of Vienna and also locomotives and trucks could 
be hired from France where the vehicles handed over by 
Germany are blocking the lines. It seems that France will 
now afford help of this kind, and also send direct some of the 
coal owed by Germany to German Austria. But up to now 
we have been confined within a most fatal circle : we cannot 
get hold of food and coal actually under our nose, because 
we are deprived of the means of finance and transport, and 
we cannot acquire these means because we have got no coal, 
etc., for producing and exporting. 

In consequence of the attitude of our neighbour States, the 
Allies alone are burdened with the task of feeding Vienna 
and giving her credits. Up to now we have lived exclusively 
upon a credit of forty-eight millions of dollars which has 
already been exhausted in buying food chiefly in America. 
The Allies have also granted tonnage for our transport. Since 
the Allies have not yet given new credits we are now in the 
greatest straits, and the Government is contemplating selling 
priceless art treasures which formerly belonged to the 
Emperor in order to procure food for a few months. I gather 
that negotiations are going on in Vienna, and that probably 
we shall be able to pawn works of art to the Allies for financ- 
ing the import of foodstuffs immediately wanted. Moreover 
it must be mentioned that there has been considerable official 
and private help afforded from the Allied side to alleviate 
immediate sufferings, especially for feeding starved children 
and supporting the hospitals. What, before all, the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, organized by Mr. Hoover and 
Dr. Geist, the British military authorities, the delegates of 
the Society of Friends, and the Italians, have achieved in 
this respect will always be acknowledged with the deepest 
gratitude by the Viennese people. They have actually saved 
the lives of many. thousands and given a splendid example 
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of active charity. Yet it must be borne in mind that a people 
cannot live on charity, but only by the work of its hands and 
brains. Benevolence of this kind can be no remedy. Still 
more the sale of American food or coal by the Allies to 
Vienna is not a remedy, and it can hardly be justified from an 
economical point of view. The Allies are charged thereby 
with a heavy burden and risk, and it is certainly detrimental 
to Austria to buy on far distant markets at an artificial and 
ruinous rate of exchange without any prospect of being able 
to meet her liabilities. Certainly it is unsound and absurd 
from an economic point of view to be compelled to import 
food and coal from oversea while there is a surplus of them 
at a short distance from Vienna. Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland possess rich coal mines close to Vienna, and the pro- 
duction is not far below the peace level though the transport 
question is rather difficult. But these transport difficulties 
are certainly trifling when compared with the problem of 
carrying the coal supply for Vienna from America, thousands 
of miles across the ocean and many hundreds of miles over 
the Alps. You may appreciate the degree of need if you 
hear that actually Vienna has now accepted an offer of 
American coal which is credited at a rate of interest of lo per 
cent. If we take the pre-war exchange for the sake of com- 
parison, we find that one kilo or 2J lbs. of this coal will cost 
Vienna six shillings, or a ton about ;^300 ! Even if we con- 
sider that all nominal incomes have risen considerably by 
the depreciation of money this figure sounds fantastically 
beyond measure. 

Meanwhile it was reported that the Czecho-Slovakian 
Government was trying to sell coal to Italy, and in this case 
the transport difficulties seem to be not insurmountable 
because the Italian currency is better than ours. There are 
also negotiations between the Czecho-Slovakian Govern- 
ment and a group of French banks for selling the whole sur- 
plus of Czecho-Slovakian sugar production to this group. 
Vienna must therefore try to get sugar from Japan or Cuba, 
though the Czecho-Slovakian sugar factories as well as the 
coal mines are to a great extent owned by Viennese. Probably 
the Czecho-Slovakian sugar going westward will meet some- 
where the oversea sugar going eastward to Vienna as the 
American coal bound northward to this city may meet the 
Czech coal bound southward to Italy. Needless to say, 
this is not the right way to overcome the transport crisis now 
threatening the economic life of more or less all countries. 

Even if the Allies grant new credits this cannot go on for 
a long time, since the whole system whereby Vienna is com- 
pelled by her neighbours to buy in the most distant and 
most expensive markets instead of in the nearest and cheapest 
ones, is absolutely ruinous. The low value of our money is 
to a great extent a consequence of this unnatural procedure. 
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It is also not sufficient to obtain credits for consumptive 
purposes. We want as much credits for production, for 
buying coal and raw materials, and we want means of trans- 
port, locomotives and trucks which we could by-and-by 
produce in our own great workshops. For we can pay our 
food imports only with the exports of manufactured goods. 
As before said, we possess a highly-developed industry, the 
most modern plants and workmen of great skill, but all this 
is of no use as long as the other essentials of production are 
lacking. 

It is constantly said now that the Austrian State as con- 
structed by the Peace Treaty has no economic basis of exist- 
ence. In my opinion there could have been found such a 
basis if the Allies would have made free trade a condition of 
the treaty — free trade between the different States formed on 
the territory of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, and if 
they would have seen that free trade conditions should actually 
reign. The whole policy of trade restrictions may have been 
justified during the war, but now it is certainly the greatest 
hindrance for the economic recovery of countries interdepen- 
dent economically. 

Without free trade, I am quite convinced Austria has na 
basis of existence. It is not quite too late to mend the fatal 
omission at least to some extent, because the Peace Treaty with 
Hungary is still under discussion, though, as mentioned be- 
fore, the new Hungary will be stripped of many of her former 
rich agricultural districts. Moreover the Allies could also make 
free trade the condition of granting credits to the new States 
which they need badly for their reconstruction. If our neigh- 
bours would get sufficient credits from the Allies they would, 
perhaps, also not be so eager to sell only against francs. As 
pointed out already, at the root of all the misery of Austria 
is the fact that the broken-down Austrian crown cannot com- 
pete in buying power with the gold standard of the financially 
stronger Allied States. Is it not absurd that, e.g., America 
or England or France may have to credit at considerable risk 
oversea sugar to Austria because French capitalists have 
bought the sugar produced in our normal districts of supply ? 

By free trade I understand, of course, not only no-customs 
which is a minor point under present circumstances, but the 
freedom and actual opportunity to buy in the cheapest market, 
to pay with whatever kind of money which is accepted by 
the seller, to export freely the goods bought, furthermore 
also, the right to travel freely and to cash money due freely. 
It means no embargoes, no export restrictions by the system 
of compensation, no passport vexations, no seclusion of one 
district against another, no arbitrary measures to draw- 
away industries and banking from one place to another. 
Everywhere Government control over interstate traffic ought 
to be restricted to the very minimum indispensable. This 
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holds good for all countries, but especially for the members 
of former Austria-Hungary which have formed an economic 
unity for centuries, and have now been torn asunder in the 
most brutal way without the slightest regard for vital condi- 
tions of subsistence. 

The only grave objection against free trade derives from 
the depreciation of the currencies of all the States formed on 
the formerly Austro-Hungarian territory. Indeed the com- 
mercial problem is closely bound up with the financial one. 
Neither can be solved separately. If a State with an abndrm- 
ally low exchange is exporting to any other State, both States 
are suffering : the exporting one because it is not receiving 
an adequate price and the importing one because its own 
industries are undersold by a competition which they are 
considering an unfair one. Therefore the introduction of 
free trade ought to be connected with some financial help 
afforded to broken-down monetary systems by means of 
credits. Later on free trade itself will tend gradually to 
restore normal monetary conditions. 

In a word, the principle of free trade as opposed to narrow- 
minded and shortsighted egotism consists in the conviction 
that the economic interests of all mankind are closely inter- 
dependent. During the war the legislation was wholly 
imbued with the fear that anything which could be profitable 
to another people (especially in the case of a hostile one) 
might be detrimental to their own interests. Unfortunately 
this spirit has survived the war. The economically stronger 
nations now favoured by a transient business prosperity are 
not yet aware how' it will affect their own trade interests if 
the greater part of Europe, Germany, and the territories of 
former Austria-Hungary and Russia are left permanently in 
their present state of utter economic disorganization. Other- 
wise they would realize that the opposite creed ought to hold 
good, namely, that everything which is advantageous 
to another people will ultimately also enhance their own 
prosperity. This is the fundamental free trade belief, and 
this is also a field where Liberalism and Socialism meet. 
Only the spread of this idea can save the world from chaos 
and bring about a better future. 



THE ECONOMIC DILEMMA OF 
GERMANY 

PROF. L. BRENTANO 

In complying with your invitation to send an essay on the 
conditions of distress prevailing throughout Europe, and the 
methods of mitigation, I am compelled to restrict myself to 
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the subject of Germany. Owing to the War, connexion be- 
tween the Central Powers and the hostile world, though not 
absolutely broken off, has yet been interrupted to such a 
degree that no country is able to form a correct conception of 
the conditions prevailing in those of its enemies. When we 
in Germany read the erroneous reports about ourselves which 
have been circulated among our late enemies, we cannot 
refrain from doubting whether our information about them is 
any more correct. Indeed, as regards the conditions in our 
own country we are only able to obtain approximately trust- 
worthy information. For the aim of the censorship through- 
out the War was to prevent the revelation of the truth. A 
veil of secrecy was drawn over the conditions of distress : and 
even at this day the reports are often so much tinged with 
party spirit, that it is difficult to form a just estimate. There- 
fore, I can only promise that I will do my best to make, an 
unprejudiced statement. 

I may be permitted to assume that you are acquainted with 
the unexampled sacrifices which a war of nearly five years' 
duration exacted from the German people. I am not referring 
to the millions who in a spirit of heroic self-sacrifice faced a 
world of enemies, in order to avert the ruin of their Father- 
land, nor to the millions who were destined never to return ; 
nor yet to the far larger number, who, instead of again devot- 
ing their labour and strength' to their country, will as disabled 
soldiers themselves require her aid. Such conditions exist 
also in England, France, Italy, Russia, America, and all the 
other lands which were opposed to Germany. But these at 
least have been spared the terrible visitation of famine which 
the non-combatant part of the German people endured 
through the blockade imposed by England. This led to the 
devastation of the German land by terrible diseases : tuber- 
culosis has become epidemic there : in many districts hunger 
typhus is raging : and as a result not only has the working 
capacity of adults been diminished, but the children and 
young people too have either been carried off by an appalling 
death-rate or, in consequence of inadequate nourishment, 
have failed toi attain to their normal development, and the 
underfed mothers have given birth to a race whose strength 
and vitality bear little resemblance to those of their fathers. 
Thus a new generation is growing up which for decades will 
handicap the restoration of the German people to their former 
working capacity. But what fills all German hearts with 
special indignation is the fact that, though hunger was the 
weapor^ by means of which Germany was vanquished, and 
therefore the starvation blockade ought to have ceased on the 
conclusion of the Armistice, it was actually extended and 
intensified, and only reached its acme in January, 1919. 

Now at length the hundreds of thousands of German war 
prisoners whom our enemies have retained so long, are on 
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their way back, and in spite of our ardent longing to wel- 
come them home, their return by no means facilitates the 
problem of providing the indispensable food, clothing and 
shelter for the sorely-tried German people. For Germany is 
not in a position herself to produce the food and raw materials 
required for the maintenance of her population. The illusory 
character of the idea that Germany could be economically- 
self-supporting has been brought by the War to the con- 
sciousness even of the dwellers in the poorest hovel in the 
land. Of moderate fertility and poor in raw materials, with 
the exception of coal and potash, Germany was compelled 
before the War to work up raw materials imported from other 
countries, and by exporting the finished product to obtain the 
required raw materials. She had also to import such agri- 
cultural products as the country could not supply for the 
feeding of her population. In this her success before the 
War was such as to kindle the admiration and the envy of 
her enemies. But the necessary assumption for this achieve- 
ment was her wealth of coal. This was the very source of 
life for Germany. 

Now the Peace of Versailles deprives Germany of two purely 
agricultural provinces — West Prussia and Posen. If even 
before the War she was compelled every year to import pro- 
visions to the amount of three milliard marks (;^ 150,000,000), 
and to pay by means of coal and manufactured articles, which 
the possession of her coalfields enabled her to produce, it will 
now be necessary to import cereals and other foods for a far 
larger number of millions. But simultaneously the Peace 
Treaty deprives her of the Saar district, one of her three 
great coal-producing regions. Whether a second, the Upper 
Silesian district, so essential to the industry of Eastern Ger- 
many, is to be retained is for the present still undecided : the 
only one of importance left to her is the district of the Ruhr. 
If free trade prevailed, though the loss of the Saar district 
and Upper Silesia would be politically distressing, it would 
be a matter of indifference to German factory owners, German 
railw^s and German domestic consumption, always assum- 
ing that the German exchange had recovered its full value, 
whether they obtained their coal as formerly from a German 
or from a French or Polish mineowner. But the German 
exchange, in consequence of the War, and even more in con- 
sequence of the hard conditions of Peace, is so depreciated 
that it would be necessary to pay in German paper marks 
five times the amount that would formerly have been paid in 
gold marks. Moreover, the Peace Treaty contains no guar- 
antee that in future the export of Saar coal or, in the case of 
Upper Silesia being assigned to Poland, the coal from that 
region, might not be charged with a customs duty or even be 
distinctly forbidden. For par. 15 of cp. i of the annex to 
Part III, Section 4, of the Peace Treaty states that : 
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" The French State shall enjoy complete liberty with 
respect to the distribution, despatch and sale prices of 
the products of the mines and their accessories and sub- 
sidiaries." 

Assuming then, that the coal district of Upper Silesia were 
to fall to Poland, and that she were to claim similar rights, 
the economic recovery of Germany would be permanently 
endangered. The whole German production, and along with 
it the maintenance of the whole German people, would depend 
entirely on the coal produce of the Ruhr district. 

This Ruhr district in the last year of peace produced 114 
million tons of coal ; in 1918 this had fallen to 96 million tons ; 
the output for 1919 is not expected to exceed 78 million tons. 
The reasons for this diminution are various. During the 
War, as was to be anticipated, careless working of the mines 
took place. Much of the material which was destroyed has 
not yet been replaced. But the main reason for the diminu- 
tion in the coal output is the decrease in numbers and quality 
of the workers employed there. 

Before the War the number employed in the Ruhr district 
was 425,000. During the War this fell to 300,000. In the 
third quarter of 1918 it had risen again to 449,000, including 
73,000 prisoners of war, whose output gradually increased 
till it reached to three-quarters that of the free German 
labourers. Then came the Armistice, and in December, 

1 91 8, the number had dropped to 404,000. Only in August, 

1919, were the pre-war numbers again attained. But the 
miners, both physically and mentally, are below their former 
condition. In both respects the War has worn them out. 
Another factor to be noted is that even before the end of the 
War, and still more since the Revolution, social and political 
demands made for decades by the workers have been con- 
ceded, including the decrease in the number of working hours 
from eight and a half to seven. Now it is a familiar experi- 
ence that the diminution in the hours of labour does not 
necessarily imply a diminution in output. The fact is, of 
course, that the labourer is not a machine, but an organism, 
and that therefore it is not a mere sum in proportion : if eight 
hours produce ten, how much will seven produce ? For what 
is produced in the working day of eight hours is often less 
than the produce of a seven or even six hour day. The 
diminution of output due to the decrease in the number of 
hours is compensated in the shorter working day by the in- 
creased output in the hour due to greater intensivity of work- 
ing. But it is just as certain that not every diminution of the 
working day leads to increase of output. It is not the case 
when the increase in power due to the shortening of the hours 
is out of proportion to the disinclination due to the greater in- 
tensivity. Now this feeling of disinclination has increased 
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owing to the diminution of strength caused by the War, and 
the insufficient nourishment of those left at home. Nor was this 
the only cause. The men who have returned from the trenches 
have grown unaccustomed to the work of peace. Hard as 
were the conditions of service, yet the alternations of intense 
excitement during the actual fighting and the long periods of 
idleness when no attack was taking place, was very different 
from the monotony involved by regular daily toil for the 
means of livelihood. Excitement and romance must give 
place gradually to the dullness of peaceful civil life. And, 
further, the very dream that the workers had cherished as 
the result of a social revolution now seemed to many of them 
to be actually within their grasp ; and a return to hard toil 
below the ground seemed in direct contradiction to such 
dreams. All these circumstances tended to increase the feel- 
ing of disinclination induced by labour, which explains why 
the intensivity of work consequent on the diminution of hours 
lags behind the increase of output due to this decrease. The 
same thing appears to have happened in England, to judge 
from an article by Professor M. Bonn in the Frankforter 
Zeitung, of October 4th, which states that the members of the 
Coal Commission in touch with the Labour Party had shown 
that a decrease of 25 per cent, in the working hours had 
been attended by a diminution of 19 per cent, in the output. 

In order, therefore, to achieve an output similar to that 
attained before the War, or even an increased output such as 
the economic' conditions consequent on the Peace Treaty 
necessitate, an increase in the number of workers in the 
Ruhr district would be essential. At least another 250,000 
persons would have to be settled there. 

But this could only be achieved by an increase of wages. 
Now money wages in Germany have already advanced more 
than 100 per cent, since the War. But the cost of living has 
advanced in even greater degree. Therefore if more workers 
are to be found for thfe mines, and increased output is ex- 
pected of them, it will be necessary to increase not only the 
money wage, but also the real wage. In spite of the increase 
in the money wage, the real wage of the German workman 
is at the moment less than that of the foreign worker. 

But a mere increase in the wage would not secure an in- 
crease in the output of the German workers. It would need 
to be accompanied by a change in the whole system of work. 
The first desideratum in all branches of labour is a return 
to the method of payment by result. The abuses frequently 
connected with a system of piece-work led to its replacement 
in many industries after the Revolution by the system of 
time-rates. This is an additional cause of the diminution of 
output. This fact is being increasingly recognized by the 
Labour Leaders, as appears from the articles in Vorwaerts, 
and other Labour papers, which are calling for a return to 
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an improved system of payment by contract, group con- 
tracts, even a Taylor system with efficient guarantees against 
the abuse of exploitation, the aim being to rekindle the desire 
for work, and thus produce an increased output. 

The return to a system which rewards each worker in pro- 
portion to his output is not, however, enough to achieve the 
increase in German production indispensable if Germany is to 
be saved from famine. What German as well as English in- 
dustry is at the moment especially suffering from is the un- 
justifiable strike. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Imperial Germany in the domain of workers' insurance was 
a model to the rest of the world. But in the development of 
the combination rights of the workers it was far behind Eng- 
land. Though the right of combination was recognized by 
the law, the employers frequently refused to recognize the 
right of the workers to help in determining the conditions of 
labour, and the authorities and legal decisions under the 
social influence of the employers rendered the workers' right 
of combination so difficult that we might almost say the 
workers possess the right of combination, but if they make 
use of it, they are thrown into prison. 

The necessity of coming to an understanding with the 
workers made this official attitude impossible even during the 
War. The right of the worker to share with the employer 
in fixing the conditions of labour was actually achieved 
already during the War, and the Imperial Chancellor, Count 
Hertling, was prepared to introduce a Bill conferring validity 
on the conditions of labour agreed upon between the 
organized workers and the employers for all the workers in 
the particular industry, on condition that the workers' 
organizations pledged a definite sum to be collected by them- 
selves as security for the maintenance of their contract. Then 
came the Revolution and with it the disappearance of all the 
former opposition on the part of employers to the joint settle- 
ment of labour conditions. The Imperial Minister of Labour 
in the new Republic also introduced into the Reichstag a Bill 
establishing industrial councils, by which a committee of 
workers in every industry (Betriebsrat) was empowered to 
ensure the carrying out of the conditions laid down by law 
for the benefit of the workers as well as those agreed upon 
between the workers' organizations and the employers. 
Besides their other duties these industrial councils have the 
right to make objections in ,the case of the appointment of 
new or the dismissal of old workers, with this express 
reservation : " The political, military, rehgious or trades 
union activity of a worker or his memlbership of a political, 
religious or professional club or military association must 
not constitute the ground for an objection." 

There is no doubt that these decisions will help to rekindle 
the desire for work among the workers, by removing the 
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feeling of disinclination which the prevalence of the 
employers' point of view so often induced among the 
workers. On the other hand there is as yet no guarantee 
that the workers for their part will adhere to the prescriptions 
as to the condition of labour and the terms agreed upon 
between their organizations and the employers. The right 
of combination has been granted to the workers in order that 
the equality of workers and employers in drawing up their 
contracts may become a reality, and to place them in a posi- 
tion to resist any attempt at exploitation of their labour by 
the employer. But we now see constantly that this right of 
combination is used not merely to safeguard their interests 
against the employer, but also for political purposes. They 
have frequently struck work in order to compel Parliament 
or the Government to adopt this or that measure, or to express 
their disapproval of some judicial decision. As to the pro- 
vision that the industrial councils must not exercise their veto 
against any new worker on account of his membership of 
other political, religious, trades union or military associa- 
tions, it is frequently disregarded. Work has been repeatedly 
stopped on this very ground. In this way the revival of 
economic life in Germany and the combating of famine are 
gravely imperilled. The remedy is, however, not to be sought 
in penal legislation against the right to strike, for any attempt 
in this direction would only increase the trouble instead of 
curing it. The only hope lies in the revival of the idea, 
which all German unions, with the surprising exception 
of the Christian Unions, had already accepted under 
the Chancellorship of Count Hertling, that the various unions 
in every trade should collect a sum of money as security for 
the observance of the conditions under which they have 
agreed to work. The fear of losing the sum amassed and 
along with it the basis on which their equality with the 
employer actually rests, would do more to restrain them from 
the political and sympathetic strike, so fatal to the economic 
welfare of Germany, than any Draconian legislation. 

But even if the will to work of a sufficient number of 
labourers is secured by high and real wages, satisfactory 
wage conditions and security for the maintenance of the con- 
ditions agreed upon in the contract by organized labour, the 
revival of German economic life and the security against 
famine would not yet be guaranteed. In order to attract to 
the Ruhr district the 250,000 men required to procure the coal 
on which everything depends, dwellings are the first essential. 
This implies time and money. A workman's house, which 
in 1908 would have cost 3,800 marks (;^i9o) would to-day 
cost 25,000 marks. In order to build 100,000 houses such 
as would be required in order to house the 250,000 workers, 
it would be necessary to produce 100 million tons of coal. 
But this additional demand assumes that the 250,000 workers 
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required are ready on the spot. Now it may be said that 
these might be replaced by the increased employment of 
labour-saving machinery. But for technical reasons this can 
only be employed in German mines to a very limited extent, 
and the purchase would involve another financial problem. 

The German mine directors would probably be prepared 
to pay the higher wage required for attracting the larger 
number of workers, and also to build the necessary houses 
for their accommodation, and to meet all the expenditure for 
labour-saving machinery, in so far as it is applicable, always 
provided that they could count on a reimbursement of the 
capital thus expehded. The difficulty in the way is not the 
supposition that the public might refuse to compensate the 
increased expense by higher prices. If the consumer is sure 
of getting his coals he will also be willing to pay a higher 
price for them. The real cause which cripples the German 
spirit of enterprise is to be sought in the Treaty of Versailles, 
since its decisions render it very doubtful whether the owner, 
no matter how much he may exert himself, will be compen- 
sated for his personal labours and his great expenditure of 
capital. 

[After dealing with certain political and moral aspects of 
the Treaty which bear only indirectly upon its economic 
results. Professor Brentano continued] : 

The fact that Germany need not be informed before May 
ist, 1921, what demands she has to meet, must actually scare 
away any attempt to increase production, since it would 
involve the risk that the demands made on Germany by her 
enemies would be increased in consequence of the increase 
of her output. A provision specially .fatal to the revival of 
German economic prosperity is Par. 12 (b) of Annex II to 
Section I of Part VIII. Here it is laid down that the Inter- 
allied Commission for Reparation is to take steps to ensure 
that " the sum for reparation which Germany is required to 
pay shall become a charge upon all her revenues prior to 
that for the service or discharge of any domestic loan." By 
this clause all expenditure on the restoration of the economic 
life of Germany which the War has ruined, every measure 
taken towards restoring the exchange value, every improve- 
ment in her means of transport, every economic advance 
involving expenditure, even any increase of expenditure on 
schools and social betterment is to depend on the goodwill 
of her enemies : their veto can stop everything. Similarly 
all payments to be made by Germany to foreign countries are 
to be dependent on the judgment of their enemies ; they may 
only take place in so far as they are considered necessary by 
the Allied and Associated Governments. Thus even the im- 
port of food and raw material is to depend on the pleasure 
of Germany's foes. And in order to complete the state of 
helotry into which the Peace Treaty endeavours to degrade 
C 
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the German people, Article 264 decrees that Germany is 
bound in international trade to grant the " most favoured 
nation" terms to all the Allied and Associated States, though 
it may not demand corresponding terms from any of her 
enemies. Yet the third of Wilson's fourteen points, on the 
basis of which the German people concluded the Armistice, 
demands " the removal, as far as is possible, of all economic 
barriers, and the establishment of equality of trade relations 
among all nations which are associated in the Peace and 
unite in its maintenance." Nor is it only the leaders of 
industry who in the Peace of Versailles are treated as though 
they had only been created in order for an unlimited period 
to do forced labour for Germany's foes. It also aims at 
degrading German workmen into the condition of pariahs. 
No portion of the Treaty is more hypocritical than Part XIII. 
Its preamble states that the world's peace can only be based 
on social justice. It goes on to state that labour conditions 
are in existence which involve great numbers of people in 
injustice, hardship and privation. In order to remove these 
evils, it demands the establishment of a maximum working 
day and working week, the prevention of unemployment, an 
adequate living wage, protection of women and children, 
workers' insurance, protection of the interests of workers 
occupied in foreign countries, the right of combination, 
organization of workers' education, and after setting out these 
fine prospects, it continues : 

" Whereas the failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to improve the conditions in their 
own countries : the High Contracting Parties, moved by 
sentiments of justice and humanity as well as by the 
desire to secure the permanent peace of the World, agree 
to the following." 

These words contain an express recognition of the fact 
that the labour conditions of the various competing countries 
do react on one another, that they are interdependent, and 
that it is impossible to achieve or maintain an advance in one 
country if those which compete with it lag behind. Every- 
one who has followed the deliberations of the international 
congresses for labour legislation knows how great a hindrance 
to every demand of social salvation is constituted by the 
opposition of economically backward countries. The miser- 
able conditions prevailing in these have always acted as a 
check on the advance of the working classes in civilized lands. 

Now it might be expected that the agreements laid down 
in the terms of Peace would remove this check. Quite the 
reverse is the case.. According to Article 387 a permanent 
organization is to be appointed, to which the original met^- 
bers of the League of Nations belong as such. But while 
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Germany is for the present to remain excluded from this 
League of Nations, membership is conferred op those very 
countries whose backward economic conditions have always 
constituted the main hindrance to every social advance. Thus 
Italy, Spain, Japan even, to name only a few, Bolivia, Brazil, 
China, Greece, Hayti, Hedjaz, Liberia, Peru, Roumania, 
Serbia, Siam, Uruguay, are to enter the League of Nations 
as original members. We need only call to mind the labour 
conditions prevailing in these countries and then read Article 
405, Par. 3, of the terms of Peace, according to which the 
conference of the International Labour Office is to examine 
the proposals made in the interest of social progress with 
reference to those countries " in which climatic conditions, 
imperfect development of the industrial organization or other 
special circumstances make the industrial conditions sub- 
stantially different." With regard to the special conditions 
of such countries the Conference is to alter the proposals 
laid down. 

Therefore the special conditions of the negro republic of 
Liberia or of Brazil, China, Hayti, Hedjaz, Peru, Roumania, 
Siam, Uruguay, etc., are to set the standard, according to 
which a proposal laid before the Labour Bureau which is to 
be created shall find acceptance. 

This explains why the general principles, which Article 
427 of the Peace Treaty lays down for the regulation of inter- 
national labour conditions by the Labour Officp to be con- 
stituted lag far behind those already achieved in Germany 
after a struggle of more than fifty years. Nor is it any con- 
solation to the German workers that the concluding para- 
graph of Art. 405 of the Treaty states : 

" In no case shall any member be asked or required, as 
a result of the adoption of any recommendation or 
draft convention by the Conference, to lessen the pro- 
tection afforded by its existing legislation to the workers 
concerned." 

True, the Peace terms do not directly demand that labour 
conditions in Germany should be degraded to those of the 
Asiatic coolie or the servile condition of the Peruvian agri- 
cultural labourer. But indirectly they will bring untold 
misery on German labour. 

According to the Peace terms the Ruhr district is the only 
one of the German coal-fields unquestionably left to Germany. 
But if even the coal-fields of Upper Silesia should be left 
her, the amount which she is compelled to hand over annually 
to her enemies will leave her barely enough coal for domestic 
purposes, railway's and the upkeep of the most important 
factories. Now the whole chemical industry built upon the 
utilization of coal tar will be seriously endangered, because 
there will be scarcely any coal to spare for the production of 
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tar. The German steel industry, which had formerly at its 
disposal thirty-six million tons of native ore, will, now that 
Lorraine and Luxemburg have been taken from her, have 
only nine millions at its disposal. As a result the German 
machine industry must fall into decay, and all other branches 
of German industry will suffer in consequence. This explains 
why the number of German workmen who will be deprived 
of the means of existence in consequence of the Peace terms 
is estimated at fifteen millions. 

Now it is true that Article 427 (i) of the Peace Treaty 
states " that labour is not to be regarded merely as a dom- 
modity or article of commerce." But in view of the economic 
conditions created by the Treaty of Versailles this statement 
is a mere phrase intended as a soporific for minds that lack 
economic training. It is not possible to alter the fact that 
the workers' conditions of labour are always affected by the 
number of unemployed who are ready to step into |;heir place. 
If, as a result of the Peace Treaty, Germany is to have fifteen 
million unemployed, there will be no possible means of main- ' 
taining for the German worker the labour conditions which 
they have won for themselves during the last fifty years. It 
will be impossible to maintain the German workers' charter. 
German workmen will not only relapse into their former con- 
dition of misery, but will have to contend with hunger and 
every kind of distress. 

Nor is it only the German workers who will lose their 
rights. The introduction to Part XIII of the Peace Treaty 
recognizes that the labour conditions of the different countries 
are interdependent, that the conditions in one country react 
on those of all competing countries. If from the causes just 
mentioned labour conditions are degraded in Germany, this 
implies their deterioration for the workers of the whole world. 

Therefore the Treaty of Versailles in its present form will 
bring ruin not only on Germany but also on her enemies. 
By keeping Germany in perpetual subjection, it not only 
prevents them from receiving the milliards which they cla,im, 
but since the prosperity of every country depends on that of 
its neighbours, it will prevent the revival of all Europe. The 
first requirement, if the distress which threatens the whole 
of Europe is to be averted, is accordingly the revision of the 
conditions which threaten the economic life of all European 
countries. If this does not take place, war, whose final 
cause lies in the imperialistic struggles of capital, will find 
an end at the expense of the proletariate of all countries, and 
instead of a lasting peace of nations based on social justice, 
the Peace of Versailles will become the foundation for 
increased injustice, unspeakable misery and the end of 
Europe's existence. For the Bolshevist Revolution, which 
will result from the misery born of the Treaty, will not call 
a halt at the gates of Germany's foes. 
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A PICTURE OF THE RUSSIAN 
FAMINE 

MDLLE. V. OGRANOVITCH 

The question of the economic position of Russia and the 
question of the blockade which is inseparable from it can be 
examined from three aspects — moral, political and economic. 
I do not propose to touch upon the moral aspect, partly 
because it is now too late, after all the sufferings which have 
been endured. Also, nothing could be added to the splendid 
protest signed by M. Anatole France and by other French 
writers. Nor do I propose to deal with the political side of 
the question, but rather to confine myself exclusively to the 
economic standpoint. 

The War and the Revolution have destroyed the normal 
course of economic existence. The peasant needs seed, 
ploughs, agricultural implements. He cannot cultivate the 
land without them, and in their absence prefers to remain 
completely inactive in order that he may require less food. 

Means of transport are destroyed; lack of locomotives and 
wagons impedes the restoration of economic life.-. Factories 
and workshops need coal and chemicals, and production has 
gone down to 60 per cent, of normal. It is true that Lenin and 
his Government have endeavoured to save the situation by the 
introduction of compulsory production, by fines, by increased 
hours of work to forty-eight per week in industry and sixty-six 
a week in agriculture, by instituting penalties for striking and 
sabotage, by piece-work, etc. By these means production 
has undoubtedly increased in certain instances, such as at the 
armament factory in Toula, where output has been increased 
as much as 50 per cent., and similarly at Prokborov, where 
an increase of 76 per cent, has been achieved. But these 
increases are exceptional ; in most cases the situation is very 
different. A whole grbup of leather factories have closed. 
Twenty-eight paper factories near Petrograd have fallen in 
production to 34 per cent, of normal. Only three rubber 
factories remain. The town populations have been suffering 
terribly for two years. Here is a picture of the lives of the 
formerly wealthy, of the nobility, of the shopkeepers, of the 
minor officials and workmen : In the morning, before work, 
some strength must be accumulated, that is to say, food must 
be eaten — Sut there is nothing to eat. One drinks six or 
seven cups of tea without sugar or milk, with, perhaps, one 
or two potatoes or coarse cakes. During the day there are 
more cups of tea. Nevertheless long journeys on foot must 
be made, for the number of trams is small owing to lack of 
coal, and those which run are full of soldiers who, having 
free tickets, take the tram for a two minutes' journey. At 
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five o'clock, tired out, one comes home. The whole family 
sits in a circle round a small iron stove which is heated with 
shavings or even with paper. There one eats a kind of 
cabbage soup, in which can, perhaps, be seen floating the 
head and tail of a herring. After having eaten one goes to 
bed immediately for fear of losing the heat thus obtained, not 
in the bedrooms, but in the kitchen, warmed a little by the 
stove or by breathing, or in the passage where there are no 
outside walls or windows. One lies without undressing, and 
during the night one often wakes tortured by pangs of ' 
hunger. In the morning the women form into queues, hop- 
ing to receive something. Frozen, famished, harassed with 
the struggle for life, they are so irritated that I have seen 
a woman kill another with a blow from a bottle on the temple 
because she had usurped her place in the queue. I have seen 
children who, taking home raw fish from the shop, could 
not restrain the temptation to gnaw it in the street, or even, 
fearing to be punished, sucking the tail or head. I have 
seen women and children who cried with joy and thanked 
God on their knees for the gift of a herring or a few potatoes. 
The Boy Scouts have bravely tried to help by a decision to 
patrol the town, giving assistance to the aged and to children 
who collapse in the streets, but, weak themselves, they often 
faint from exhaustion. 

What can be done? The Russian people endures, suffers 
and adapts itself, and it will continue to do so, for it has 
become accustomed to suffering and its patience is without 
limits. But it will not perish ! Russia has not the same needs 
as France, Belgium, Germany, Serbia, etc. She is not mainly 
an industrial country and has not developed along this line 
as have Western powers. The production of raw materials 
— ^this is her main function ; and the disastrous consequences 
of the War and of the Revolution have not produced the 
same kind of results as are found in Germany, Belgium, 
Austria, Hungary. Russia has been isolated for two years 
and yet has not perished. She has even been able to carry 
on a war on many fronts, even to gain victories : these things 
cannot be done by a starving army. It is recognized by 
Russian economists that in Russia economic crises were 
btought about by bad crops, and that, on the other hand, 
well-being was determined by good crops. This year the 
crop has been exceptionally good, and it has been possible 
to increase the allowance of bread. 

The Russian peasant, accustomed to insufficiency of food 
and to privation, can endure much. In good years he has 
to content himself with what the peasant o£ any other 
European country would consider an impossibly small mini- 
mum. He can be made to suffer, but he cannot be exter- 
minated, since he will be nourished by his mother earth. 

What are the consequences for Europe of this isolation of 
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Russia ? Russia occupies such a great position in the 
European markets that her absence must be increasingly felt 
day by day. She does not require that officers, soldiers, 
ammunition should be sent to her, but rather technical 
experts, means of production and transport. 

Let the doors be opened to Russia and Bolshevism itself 
will end. 

The suffering and famished people have lost strength to 
resist and will endure, without revolting, any tyranny which 
may come. The end of the blockade alone will show Russia 
clearly that the Bolsheviks cannot establish an ordered state. 
The will of the people will then prevail. 

The things which are most urgently needed are agricul- 
tural machines, which will enable the peasant once more to 
cultivate the land which has lain sterile, and food for the 
weary and demoralized town populations. Attempts to com- 
bat the European famine can only succeed if economic rela- 
tions are once more established with Russia. 

All that can be said by way of practical proposals to help 
Russia, is included in the words, " Open wide the doors 
between Europe and Russia." 
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DR. ELLENBOGEN 

German Austria, or as, according to the Peace Treaty of 
St. Germain, it must now be called, Austria, is, in political, 
and even more in economic relations, an unnatural fragment 
of a State. Through the complete sundering of its eastern 
and southern neighbouring territories. Southern Slavia and 
Hungary, it is deprived of its agrarian hinterland, and in 
the north the rich districts of Czecho-Slovakia and German 
Bohemia deprive her of an integral part of her industry and 
her coal. What remains is a territory with about six and a 
half million inhabitants, consisting of a capital ' tvith two 
and a quarter million and a poor moufttaiccius district cvl- 
tivated by peasant farmers with a population pf, about four 
million. 

What makes this picture even more extf^qrdinary ,ij5 , the 
social structure of its population. Ujitfl a y^ai; ^gq Vienna 
was the capital of the Austrian State, w^th its population of 
nearly thirty million, and of the diiftl moh^chy, Austria- 
Hungary, with more than fifty million^inKabitants.( As such 
it was the seat of all the central authorities, all the chief banks, 
and a large number of educational institutions which attracted 
people from the whole State. Much of the industry of even 
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the most distant parts of the Empire was directed from 
Vienna. This resulted in the concentration here of a popu- 
lation whose services were claimed by the whole Empire,, 
i.e., besides the workers in indigenous Vienna industries 
there were enormous numbers of 'public officials, persons 
employed in the mercantile or industrial service, scholars, 
artists, etc. This portion of the population, besides the 
momentary difficulties of maintenance, is threatened to a 
considerable degree with the prospect of professional deracin- 
ation, since it is impossible for Vienna to maintain its central 
importance for the Danube lands in face of the newly- 
developed seats of government and culture of Austria's suc- 
cessors. It is quite impossible for the population of Vienna 
to be maintained solely from the resources of the poor moun- 
tainous districts, which themselves have to support several 
provincial capitals, such as Innsbruck, Gratz, Salzburg, Linz.. 
The result is a lasting impoverishment of the city of Vienna ; 
and the inevitable professional transformation of large groups 
of its population tells most severely on those very classes 
who suffered most from the War, the middle class and the 
officials with fixed incomes. This distress finds its political 
expression in the ever-increasing radicalization of the city 
population, while the peasant population of the country dis- 
tricts remains faithful to its old conservatism. The result 
is a still further estrangement between Vienna and the rest 
of its hinterland, which greatly complicates the difficulties of 
Government within the new State fragment. 

I. REASONS FOR THE DIMINUTION IN PRODUC- 
TION. EXTENT OF THE LACK OF COMMODITIES 
AND THEIR APPORTIONMENT 

(a) Food. In time of peace Austro-Hungary had an excess 
of imports in all species of grain and meal of 500,000 tons, 
vegetables, seeds, rape-seed and fats of 650,000 tons. Besides 
this excess of food imports, which for the most part was 
consumed by the industrial parts of Austria, Austria im- 
ported in internal trade from the agrarian lands of Hungary 
about twpj ^pcl one-fifth million tons of grain and meal pro- 
ducts, more than 650,000 head of cattle and large quantities- 
of fat, milk, etc. .Aiistria proper has, therefore, always been 
a distinctly ^tjbsidi^ed land in respect to articles of food. 
Neither the poor soir of the Alpine districts nor yet the richer 
teri'itolry of the thictdy-populated Sudetic lands sufficed to 
suppdrt thdir owp popyJation. For all that the former terri- 
tory of Austria' pp^essed districts which could ■ contribute 
largely, to th^ food supply of the towns ; thus Vienna depended 
almost exclusively for her supply of eggs and potatoes on the 
surpluis of' Galicia. AH these sources of supply from within 
as well as froift without (which latter also lay for the most 
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part in the east and north, Roumania, Russia, Germany) 
have been closed, partly by the creation of new States, partly 
through difficulties of transport, but above all through the 
lack of external credit. Besides this, the War as elsewhere, 
but especially in German Austria, has greatly reduced the 
agricultural output. In the first year of the State sequestra- 
tion of the harvest surplus, 1915-16, it was possible from the 
territory then belonging to German Austria to raise about 
280,000 tons of grain for the needs of the town population. 
This amount was reduced from year to year, and in this 
present harvest year it will no longer be possible even to 
approach last year's poor total of 180,000 tons, as, up to the 
middle of October only about a quarter of this amount had 
been purchased by the State. This reduction also reveals- 
the loss in grain lands which German Austria has suffered 
through the Treaty of St. Germain. For the wheat produc- 
ing territory of the German districts of Austria, which we 
have had to surrender to the Czecho-Slovak State, amounts 
to about 74,000 square kilometres. For rye, potatoes and 
sugar-beet the loss is as great or greater. Now the internal 
output of at most 100 to. 120 thousand tons of grain has 
to meet an annual demand from the town population of 
German Austria of some 650,000 tons of grain, .to cover the 
minimum needs of existence, i.e., the present far too small 
State rations of 250 grammes of flour per head per day. 
Therefore, in the case of flour alone it will not be possible 
to supply one-fifth of 1;he internal needs. The case of all 
other necessities of life is as bad or even worse, e.g., meat, 
where the ration of 10 dekagrammes per head per week can.- 
not evert be guaranteed ; fat, with a ration of 12 dekagrammes 
per head per week and the need for an import supply of 
34,000 tons a year; potatoes, a ration of 60 kilos per head 
per year would necessitate the import of 260,000 tons ; and 
sugar, which must be entirely imported from foreign lands. 
According to the latest estimates, the cost of the lowest annual 
requirements in foreign food-stuffs would alone amount to 
twenty milliards of crowns annually. This is an amount 
which even an increase in the home harvest would not 
appreciably diminish, since the rations thus provided cannot 
save the population from continuous under-nourishment and 
must, therefore, be increased in the near future. But a pay- 
ment of twenty milliards of crowns to foreign countries for 
the supply of the necessities of life cannot be met by a State 
which has no assets in its State balance with which to meet 
these constant external payments. Besides the State budget 
has hitherto been greatly over-weighted by the import of 
foreign food-stuffs, since it has paid a monthly subsidy of 
about 300,000,000 crowns in order to cheapen the price of 
food, lest the enormous rise in prices should suddenly deprive 
the population of all their strength. 
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Raw Materials. An official calculation has been made of 
the annual requirements in raw material of Austrian industry, 
both on the assumption of complete output or its reduction 
to the minimum needs. Some figures in this calculation may 
here be quoted. Cotton, 43,000 tons (minimum requirement 
16,209 tons); cotton thread, 15,000 tons (5,500); fats, 
143,000 (71,000); rape-seed, 53,000 (26,000); crude oil, 80,000 
^40,000) tons; petroleum, 52,000 tons; hides, one million 
pieces of large size and as many small; lead, 18,000 (12,000) 
tons; zinc, 12,000 (9,000) tons; and so on. These amounts 
are not very high absolutely, but in relation to German 
Austria's capacity of payment in foreign countries, they con- 
stitute an oppressive burden. 

The industry of German Austria is specially hard hit 
because, by the break-up of the old State, interdependent in- 
dustries have been violently torn asunder by means of the 
new State frontiers. Thus, in the wool industry, German 
Austria contains spinning, printing and finishing establish- 
ments, but the intermediate weaving stage is lacking, since 
all these factories are situated in the present territory of 
Czecho-Slovakia. The chaotic Exchange conditions and 
transport obstacles of every description greatly accentuate 
the difficulty of transport across the new frontiers. But the 
greatest calamity for German Austrian industry is the catas- 
trophic coal situation, which has brought most industries to 
a complete standstill. Coal, which has become scarce every- 
where in Europe, appears to be no longer available for Ger- 
man Austria. In former years it was supplied in part from 
Germany (Upper Silesia), which because of the coal debt 
imposed upon her can scarcely supply anything, and from 
Bohemia and Poland, which, partly because of the decrease 
in their own output, partly for political reasons and also lack 
of transport wagons, have reduced the supply to German 
Austria to an absolutely inadequate amount. Thus Vienna 
with its millions is entering upon the winter without any 
provision for the heating of dwellings, schools and hospitals ; 
and industry cannot count upon any resumption of normal 
activity within a measurable period, or upon creating values 
in exchange for the enormous import requirement. Tljere 
is, therefore, no possibility of promoting work, although the 
internal and international craving for goods should afford 
a favourable conjunction for the resumption of industry and 
providing work for all the unemployed. 

(b) Transport, Shipping and Railways. — German Austria 
being an inland country has no share in the sea-coast and 
no free access to the sea. Of the great North to South and 
West to East railway lines which formerly crossed the terri- 
tory of the Austrian State, only short fragments have been 
left to the domain of German Austria. For all supplies from 
foreign lands and especially from overseas she is dependent 
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on the goodwill of foreign nations. Under these circum- 
stances German Austria is specially hard hit by the universal 
lack of rolling stock, since it is natural that every country 
should in the first instance strive to provide for its own 
necessities. The railways of the Southern Slav State, which 
have charge of the traffic to the Adriatic and the former 
Austrian port of Trieste, are quite incapacitated. There are 
still insuperable obstacles in the way of the Danube trans- 
port, since we lost the greater part of our cutters to the 
Southern Slavs during the collapse of November, 1918, and 
Ihe political disturbances in Hungary render any agreement 
as to the resumption of shipping on the Lower Danube im- 
possible at present. These transport difficulties ' make it 
almost impossible to carry out the provisions of an agree- 
ment for the exchange of commodities recently entered into 
with Jugo-Slavia. Intercourse with the northern ports 
through Germany is also hindered by the lack of railway 
wagons. Cargoes of grain from Rotterdam must usually be 
twice shifted, and German Austria is obliged to institute with 
her own twagons a system of to and fro traffic between Mann- 
heim and Regensburg, for which her own supply of wagons 
does not, however, suffice. Thus the supply of the necessi- 
ties of life to the population is constantly jeopardized, and 
occasional blocks in the traffic have often prevented the 
punctual distribution of the daily rations. For the main- 
tenance of the present absolutely inadequate traffic, constant 
intervention on the part of the Entente missions with the 
neighbouring States has been necessary. 

II. THE MAINTENANCE OF TRADE AND COM- 
MUNICATION DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 
POLITICAL DISTURBANCES. 

German Austria has succeeded, in spite of the unfortunate 
revolutionary disturbances which on her immediate frontiers 
have exacted so many bloody sacrifices from Hungary and 
Bavaria, in spite of the unfortunate supply conditions of the 
population and the terrible amount of unemployment, in 
maintaining a certain measure of steadiness in the develop- 
ment of the State. After the proclamation of the Republic 
by the National Assembly on November 12th, 1918, the people 
of German Austria themselves took over the direction of their 
fate, in the first instance through German Austrian delegates 
■of the Austrian Parliament, who gave a new constitution to 
the provisional State. On February i6th, 1919, fresh elections 
were held with a democratic franchise for all men and women 
under a system of proportional representation. They gave 
a majority to the two great parties, the Social Democrats in 
the towns and the Christian Socialists in the country. Since 
then the Government has consisted of a coalition of those 
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two parties. The most important piece of social legislation 
was the provision for the unemployed, who receive a State 
grant to the amount of the siclsness benefit with additions for 
members of the family. The expense of the unemployment 
benefit lays upon the State a heavy unproductive burden,' 
which on account of the increasing depreciation of the cur- 
rency continues to grow, .but which will for a long time to 
come be indispensable for the peace and security of the State 
and the existence of large sections of the population. The 
number of unemployed in recent months has always exceeded 
100,000 (of whom the greater part are in Vienna) and the 
amount of the benefit was 300-400 million krones a year. 
Another important measure for the protection of the work- 
ing classes was the limitation of notice to workmen and 
oflScials, so that from three to six months' notice was required, 
and for a certain period no dismissals whatever were per- 
mitted. In this way part of the burdens due to unemploy- 
ment were shifted on to the employers. Further, a general 
eight-hour day and other measures against unemployment 
were introduced. In the political domain, the workers, by 
the institution of workers' councils, organized during the first 
period of the Revolution, have acquired a considerable 
influence. Thus they intervened in attacking usurious prices 
for commodities and the evasion of the food regulations, etc. 
There are, however, attempts to render such non-constitu- 
tional control on the part of the workers superfluous by the 
activity of the regular boards of management. In May, 1919, 
a law was passed establishing in all industries Industrial 
Councils of workmen and officials. These consist of elected 
representatives of the workers, whose duty it is to control 
the management of the industry and who have certain rights 
in regard to the dismissal of workers and the introduction 
of new methods of work. These Industrial Councils have 
given the workers a valuable institution, which will supply 
the necessary experience for acquiring later a greater influence 
over the direction of the process of production. 

III. THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN ITS 
RELATION TO PRESENT NEEDS 

During the War the increasing lack of the necessities of 
life led a large part of the population to organize itself into 
Leagues of Consumers. Of these the most important were 
the Workmen's Leagues and those of the State Officials. 
While the present lack of commodities prevails, these associa- 
tions cannot do much more than distribute to their members 
the rations apportioned to them by the State, and at times 
also provide clothing at a lower rate through abolition of 
the middle-man. In the future, when more normal condi- 
tions prevail, the, fact that a far larger proportion of the 
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population is organized in such associations than before the 
war will have great significance. 

In this connection I may mention the establishment of a 
new kind of co-operative organization, which occupies a posi- 
tion midway between private and co-operative institutions. 
A law of July 29th, 1919, created a new kind of producers' 
association known as "Common economic establishments " 
{Gemeinwirtschaftliche Anstaltan). Their purpose is to pro- 
duce articles of public necessity, which remain the property 
of the State or of public corporations, such as parishes, pro- 
vinces, etc. In the management of these are representatives 
of the State, the credit institutes concerned, the workers and 
the consumers. In the first instance they will enter into com- 
petition with private undertakings,' and by means of their own 
production and policy of prices help to regulate the market. 
Thus, by taking over and working up large army supplies, 
associations for the manufacture of boots and remedial drugs 
have been set up, and others will follow. This is one of the 
laws known as "socialization laws," but they in no way 
afifect the principle of private property or private undertak- 
ings. 

IV. THE ADVISABILITY OF AN INTERNATION- 
ALLY GUARANTEED LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

LOAN 

From the account given above of the economic position of 
German Austria it is evident that she requires every year 
enormous quantities of foreign goods. The cost of rations 
to supply the barest needs of existence was officially estimiated 
in October, 1919, as amounting to twenty milliards of crowns 
annually. To this must be added coals and the necessary 
raw materials. To balance these imports, as long as the 
terrible lack of coal continues, we have a practically negligible 
amount of articles for export. Then there is the internal 
situation of the Austrian finances : a budget deficit of nearly 
eight million crowns in face of an income from taxation of 
about two million. This leads to an immense inflation of 
currency notes and a corresponding depreciation of our 
money. These two facts, the inflation of the currency and 
the passivity of the trade balance, have resulted in the collapse 
of the Austrian exchange, which, at the present rate of 
exchange of one hundred Austrian crowns equals five Swiss 
francs, equals twenty-four German marks, renders Austrian 
money* absolutely valueless for the payment of external debts. 
Under these circumstances the only hope of salvation for 
this country, the union of which with the great economic terri- 
tory of its nation has been refused by an international decree, 
is to be sought in the acquisition of international credit from 
the victorious Powers and the neutrals. German Austria was 
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only enabled to live during the period of the peace negotia- 
tions by the help of a loan of 48,000,000 dollars from the 
United States guaranteed by England, Fran^ and Italy. The 
amount of this credit, in return for which German Austria 
had to pledge the foreign securities of her citizens and the 
produce of her forests, was exhausted in the middle of August 
and has not yet been renewed. Since then German Austria 
has been literally fighting against death from famine. In 
order to avert the worst catastrophe, she is trying at present 
to sell to foreign countries part of the artistic treasures once 
the property of the Hapsburgs. These means will, however, 
also soon be exhausted. Therefore the question of a foreign 
loan is for German Austria a matter of life or death. Since 
the small territory of German Austria will never be of 
sufiftcient importance to be greatly valued as a market for 
countries with a surplus, an appeal must be made to the 
common political guarantees of the Powers which condemned 
Austria to an independence which she cannot economically 
sustain. As long as German Austria is denied the union 
with Germany which in the long run can alone supply the 
means of feeding and employing her population, nothing but 
an international loan of the Entente Powers can save Vienna 
from a complete breakdown of supplies. 



V. INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF FOOD-STUFFS 
AND RAW MATERIAL : FUNCTION AND STATUS 
OF SUCH AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL. THE SUPREME INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL AND THE LEAGUE OF 

NATIONS 

On these questions there is not much to be said at present 
from the German Austrian point of view, since the absolutely 
small quantities which a population of six and a half millions 
requires from without would, under normal conditions of 
currency, not necessarily demand an international organiza- 
tion for provisioning. We can only once more emphasize 
the fact that German Austria, in her present condition, will 
always be dependent on a systematic provision by foreign 
countries, which can in the long run only be supplied by an 
international economic council. Whether such a council is 
at present attainable is a matter on which no opinion can 
here be expressed. 

VI. FAMINE AND THE ECONOMIC DECISIONS OF 
THE PEACE TREATY 

The Peace Treaty has laid upon the weakest of the suc- 
cessor States of the former Austria disproportionately great 
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burdens. To mention only a few : the responsibility for all 
, the foreign debts of the former Austrian Empire ; an unlimited 
sum for the reparation of War damages; a whole series of 
compulsory levies, e.g., salt, magnesia, wood, milk-cows, etc. 
Through the financial obligations, the already existing deficit 
of the German Austrian budget will in the immediate future 
become incurable, since a State whose financial condition is 
thus paralysed, cannot endure a multiplication of its taxation. 
These severe financial Peace conditions are very largely 
responsible for the collapse in the value of the German- 
Austrian crown. 



VII. THE DEMANDS OF THE WORKERS AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE WORLD SHORTAGE 

' Wage movements among the workers in German Austria 
could only be directed to keeping pace with the ever-increas- 
ing rise in the price of necessities. During the War this was 
only possible for a few privileged categories of workers such 
as qualified metal workers and electricians, printers, shoe- 
makers, tailors, etc. In the case of workers in other trades 
and above all of officials with fixed incomes, in spite of an 
increase in wages, incomes still lag f^r behind their pre-war 
level. The workers' problems, with which other countries 
are at present occupied, viz., the demands of the workers 
for a larger share in the co-operative proceeds than they 
enjoyed before the War, will not attain actuality in German 
Austria until the present condition of famine and economic 
stagnation have been overcome. 



VIII. EMIGRATION AS A DISTRESS MEASURE 

It is evident that, under present conditions a large part 
of the Viennese population look to emigration as their only 
salvation. As far as is possible with the prevailing emigra- 
tion limitations, a not inconsiderable emigration movement 
has begun, especially of ex-officers, mercantile employes and 
qualified workmen. This is partly directed by public utility 
associations. The Government is trying to arrange with the 
French Government for the employment of some 100,000 
Austrian workmen in the restoration of the devastated terri- 
tories of France, and negotiations on this subject are proceed- 
ing. Unless the situation in Vienna soon takes a radical 
turn for the better, a large, and perhaps the most active 
and healthy part of its population will be compelled to seek 
a home elsewhere. On this account a modification in the 
emigration limitations is certainly desirable from the 
Viennese point of view. 
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IX. THE SCOPE OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
ACTIVITY IN THE FIGHT AGAINST FAMINE 

The distress of the Viennese population has attained such 
dimensions that in the long _ run only public action can be 
of avail. Mr. Herbert Hoover's official commission which 
came to an end in August, 1919, had associated with it a 
private American undertaking on a large scale for the feeding 
of the poor children of Vienna, by means of which some 
hundred thousand of children were every day provided from 
American resources with an ample meal. The private gener- 
osity of the wealthier Classes of Vienna has for some time 
past scarcely been in a position to maintain the indigenous 
charitable institutions sufficiently to meet the growing obliga- 
tions caused by the distress of ever-increasing numbers of 
the population. 



X. THE EFFECTS OF UNDER-NUTRITION ON 
SANITARY CONDITIONS 

Statistics dealing with the sanitary conditions in Austria 
supply a partial view of the effects of under-nutrition during 
the War. Most striking are the data as to tuberculosis, 
which were very unfavourably affected by insufficient 
nourishment. The deaths from tuberculosis in German 
Austria have risen steadily from 20,694 i"^ 1914 to 28,338 in 
1917. (More recent data are not yet available, but incomplete 
reports give an even more rapid increase than in 1918.) In 
Vienna alone the deaths from tuberculosis have risen from 
5,759 in 1914 to 11,741 in 1917 — more than double. The 
hospitals also report such acute cases of tuberculosis, 
especially among children, as have never been observed 
before. The total of deaths among the civil population in 
German Austria rose from 143,116 in 1914 to 168,429 in 1917. 
The births on the other hand fell in these years from 181,677 
to 103,402, so that the births, which in 1914 exceeded the 
deaths by 38,561 had in 191 7 fallen to 59,027 below the deaths. 
This deficit has since then been considerably increased. The 
eifects of the War, especially in the direction of under-nutri- 
tion, showed themselves . statistically not so much in an 
increase of infant mortality as ,in this catastrophic diminution 
in the birth-rate. International reactions may be anticipated, 
since the under-nourished population of German Austria has 
become more susceptible to infectious diseases, .and in view 
of the present chaotic transport conditions in the East, in 
spite of all precautionary measures on the part of health 
authorities, the introduction of infectious diseases such as 
constantly prevail in the East is by no means impossible. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST THE FAMINE 
IN AUSTRIA 

DR. F. WIESER 

Before the War Austria-Hungary was almost self-support- 
ing as regards the production of food-stuffs. In bad harvest 
years a certain amount of wheat had to be imported, but she 
could always export her surplus in sugar, cattle and eggs. 

The particular group of States which constitute to-day thfe 
Austrian Republic could hardly produce sufficient food-stuffs 
for half their population of 7,000,000 : approximately 
4,000,000 had to be supplied froni other parts of the Empire. 
This was so because the capital of Vienna, with a population 
of about 2,000,000, and numerous industrial districts are 
situated therein, and because the mountainous soil is not very 
productive. However, by the free use of their great purchas- 
ing power they were given the means of supplying them- 
selves with sufficient quantities of food. The agricultural 
production of Austria-Hungary has gone down very much 
during the War, and the population was forced to retrench 
considerably. The Government had to organize a system of 
public distribution to secure a minimum level of subsistence 
for the poorer classes. The provisioning could not be carried 
out on a uniform scale in the two States constituting the 
monarchy, because Hungary is less densely populated and 
has a more productive soil, and the Hungarian Government 
used its power for the benefit of the Hungarian consumer by 
making traffic with Austria more and more difficult. For a 
while illicit trading helped to adjust the situation, but towards 
the end of the War the industrial workers of large districts in 
Austria, especially in German Bohemia, were already suffer- 
ing from famine. 

The situation became very serious in the Austrian Republic 
when on the termination of the War the Monarchy was 
divided into national States. Then not only Hungary but 
also the other national States were closed against her, and the 
supplies which formally fejd her industrial populations of 
4,000,000 were no longer available. However, large military 
stores were 'at our disposal, some help came from Germany, 
aiid the national States could not at first apply the closure in 
full rigour. Finally, the Allied Powers extended their help 
by granting credit for which the necessary supplies could be 
secured till Autumn, 1919. By these means it was possible to 
make shift for one year. The rations available for distribu- 
tion in the towns and industrial districts were naturally barely 
above famine rations. . . . 

Milk can only be supplied to babies and invalids. In peace 
time the daily consumption in Vienna amounted to between 
D 
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800,000 and 900,000 litres. Now, barely 70,000 litres are avail- 
able, because Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia have completely 
stopped their milk supply to Vienna, and milk production in 
the Austrian provinces is much reduced. In Vienna to-day 
no milk can be given to children over two years of age. 
Children up to one year receive one litre a day, and those be- 
tween one and two years receive three-quarters of a litre. We 
need not dwell on the horrible effects on child mortality. . . . 

The nourishment of the population is extremely inadequate, 
the state of public health very low, and death claims many 
victims. The number of crimes committed in this extremity, 
and the number of suicides, is extraordinarily high. 

We had hoped that with the conclusion of Peace, and the 
consequent free access to the world markets, relief would be 
forthcoming. 

However, Austria no longer disposes of the power and or- 
ganizations which are indispensable to enable her to hold 
her own in the world's markets. As a matter of factj the food 
prospects of the coming year are worse than in any year 
during the War, because Austria is to-day in a less favour- 
able position with regard to transport and purchasing power 
than in any of those years. If to-day Austria-Hungary were 
still under one Government with war-time power, the food 
supplies at present available within the former Monarchy, 
though small in quantity, would suffice to cover the most 
necessary requirements. In order to meet the vital needs of 
the unprovided four millions of Vienna and other Austrian 
towns and industrial districts, the fifty millions of the former 
empire would have to submit to retrenchments which, though 
painful, would yet be bearable, as they would only amount 
to .8 per cent, of the procurable ration. 

During the War the dualism of the Monarchy enabled 
Hungary to close her frontiers against Austria, and enjoy the 
advantages of her richer soil all to herself. And now all the 
new States follow the same policy, with the result that Austria 
is thrown on her own resources, which are the most unfavour- 
able of all. The new Governments have not the power to act 
differently even if they wished to do so. Nor is it within the 
power of the Austrian Government to force them to a different 
policy. Hungary has lost her most valuable provinces in the 
south, north and east. She has only lately been freed from 
the oppression of the Soviet Government, which has shaken 
the economic structure of the country. 

Roumanian troops are still in occupation of large districts, 
and the Roumanian Government, heedless of the protests of 
the Allied Powers, carries away by force those materials 
which she deems necessary for the reconstruction of her own 
economic life. The Ukrainian Government in East Galicia, 
with whom Austria had made an agreement for the supply 
of potatoes from the great surplus existing in that country 
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was ejected by the Poles, and the Polish Government does 
not consider itself bound to the agreement. The Czech, 
Polish, and Jugo-Slav Governments are still too young, their 
power has never been tested by historical experience, and they 
cannot place themselves in opposition to popular movements. 
These popular movements are naturally all bent on restor- 
ing the indigenous economic life which has everywhere suffered 
severely by the War. Any agreements with Austria by which 
their own reconstruction were retarded are unpopular. Agree- 
ments with more powerful States are preferred. The Austrian 
Republic is deemed so weak that her goodwill can bring but 
few advantages, and her illwill need not be feared. The 
conditions arising from the circumstances can be best illus- 
trated in the case of coal. Before the War Austria-Hungary's 
output of coal was sufficient for her own requirements. The 
surplus in lignite was exported to Germany, and the deficit in 
pit coal could always be procured from Germany. Although 
the output of coal has gone down during the War, uniform 
governmental control made it possible to provide sufficient 
coal, not only for the tremendous military requirements, such 
as transport and the manufacture of munitions, but also for 
the most urgent demands of the country. This was done by 
adjustment, economy and foresight all round. After the 
termination of the War the output of coal was considerably 
reduced, as was the case in the whole world. The supply 
from Germany has ceased, as that country has herself to 
battle against a very severe coal shortage. By a just arrange- 
ment all the States of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy should have to bear their share in the common 
crisis. However, the Austrian Republic is affected more 
severely than the others. The output of the few coal mines in 
her own territory only covers one-tenth of her requirements. 
The great coal mines which were established by Austrian 
capital, and conducted by Austrian enterprise, are situated in 
Slav and German Bohemian territory, and they have been 
taken away from us by the Peace Treaty. It is true that the 
Peace Treaty stipulates that we may claim adequate supplies 
for a period of three years from the Polish and Czech 
Governments. The Supreme Economic Council has decreed 
that delivery should be immediate. Till now neither the 
Government at Prague nor the one at Warsaw has obeyed 
these decrees. 

The shortage of coal is also partly due to the lack of rail- 
way trucks and locomotives, of which a great number are in 
need of repair. Austria has been unable to improve matters 
in spite of busy work in the repairing shops. In consequence 
of the non-delivery of coal a quarter of our railway trucks are 
standing idle on the lines, and cannot be moved. We cannot 
even transport all the coal which is being sent to us. To add 
to our difficulties the Roumanian Government has carried 
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away 20,000 of our wagons which were stationed in Hun- 
gary as part of the booty which she is taking out of that 
country notwithstanding AUied protests. Here, again, it is 
the superior might of our opponent which makes the crisis 
more acute. 

The coal shortage and the transport difficulty connected 
therewith are so severe that we fear we may not be able to 
forward in time, to the consumer, even the food-stuffs which 
can be procured. The railways have no stocks of coal, and 
when the lines will be blocked by the winter snow, traffic 
will have to cease everywhere. All the efforts of Admiral 
Troubridge to resume the Danube shipping, which is of 
such great importance to our imports from Jugo-Slavia, were 
in vain, and it may be that before resumption is possible 
winter will set in and close the Danube to traffic. 

Shortage of coal and the transport crisis hamper our indus- 
trial production. Even the farmer has to wait for the coal 
which he needs to thresh his harvest. 

In the towns, especially in Vienna, the supply of gas and 
electric light is reduced to a minimum, and we fear from day 
to day that it may have to be stopped altogether. 

For the two million inhabitants of Vienna there is at present 
only enough coal to cover the most urgent kitchen require- 
ments. Till now no supplies are available for the heating of 
rooms. W^e are awaiting the measure which the Czech and 
Polish Governments may take to fulfil the duties imposed on 
them by the Peace Treaty. The old Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy had one uniform legal tender — ^that of the krone. 
Hungary, in spite of her great desire for economic inde- 
pendence, realized the great advantages of being part of a 
widespread market with uniform currency. 

To-day this uniform currency has ceased to exist. Each of 
the national States has nationalized its currency. There are 
now as many currencies as there are States, and they are no 
longer of uniform value. The Czech krone is at present worth 
about three times as much as the Austrian krone. Although 
the differences in the rates of exchange are not nearly as great 
as those of the victorious Allied and neutral States, the conse- 
quences are all the same very serious, and many business 
connexions have been severed thereby. . . . 

Buyers from other starving countries go to Bohemia and 
Jugo-Slavia offering to pay good money for any surplus pro- 
duction, and Austrian money cannot compete. Foreign 
traders also find their way to Jugo-Slavia, selling industrial 
products, and thus capturing the markets in which Austria 
hoped to buy food-stuffs in exchange for her manufactured 
goods. 

The roots which penetrated throughout the widespread 
empire of fifty millions, and which supplied nourishment to 
Vienna and other Austrian towns and industrial districts. 
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can no longer perform their vital function. Thus the un- 
natural state of affairs has been created that Austria, if she is 
to be kept alive and satisfy her most urgent requirements 
must turn to the far-distant Argentine across the Atlantic. 
But here comes the second difficulty, which is still wbrse. 
The power of purchase which Austria commands in the world 
market has been terribly shattered. 

During the War the exchange value of Austrian money had. 
fallen considerably, but the heaviest fall took place after the 
termination of the War — during the Peace pourparlers — 
yes — after the conclusion of Feace, and it must be confessed^ 
in consequence of the Peace Treaty. The exchange markets, 
of the world have passed judgment on the Peace Treaty by 
the fall in the exchange value of the Austrian krone. They 
have declared thereby that they do not consider the Austrian 
Republic, with boundaries as fixed by the Peace Treaty, and 
with the burdens laid upon her therein, as capable of life. The 
Austrian who loves his country will do everything in order 
to keep her alive. But it is not surprising that the outside 
world, to whom her existence is a matter of indifference, has 
declared that she is incapable of life. Deprived of millions of 
her own race, who have been assigned as subjects to alien 
national States; cut off from her industrial undertakings, 
which she had established and guided throughout the former 
empire; without food for more than half her inhabitants, 
almost withoui coal, without raw materials from abroad — with 
her railways and workshops worn out, bowed down under the 
burdens of the War and under those of the Peace Treaty — we 
must indeed doubt whether she will be capable of surviving 
when once the time has come when she may use her powers in 
•peaceful and free competition. 

There is, however, no doubt whatever that she cannot 
survive through the transition period — a period which has to 
be traversed, and in which all nations are scrambling to pro- 
cure the material required for reconstruction, and in whicK 
her rivals have all the advantages which government and 
private power can secure. 

It is unnecessary to give ex^ct figures as to the fall of the 
rate of exchange. We need oi\ly remember that the Austrian 
krone to-day is worth five centimes in Zurich and has sunk to 
I /20th of its pre-war value. ... A total of twenty milliards 
of kronen are required for the purchase of provisions for one 
year. Neither the Austrian Government nor the Austrian 
economic system is capable of raising this sum, which is 
double the amount of the highest estimate of revenue which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer hopes to raise by a very 
" stringent levy on capital — the last resort left to us for regulat- 
ing to some extent our State economy. 

It is well known that the lower the rate of exchange the 
greater are the advantages for export of home production. 
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But we cannot at present benefit from this advantage because 
■our industries are at a standstill in so far as they are depen- 
dent on import of raw materials, which they cannot afford 
to purchase. Even if they were in a position to pay, it seems 
doubtful whether sufficient transport would be forthcoming 
for their importation, and if they could be imported we are 
still without the coal for the working of our factories, not to 
mention all the other delays which are threatening the regular 
discharge of manufacturing processes. 

Thus the severe fall in our exchange shuts us off almost 
completely from the free world markets. Only iron necessity 
can force us to purchase, and when we do so we sell for a mess 
of pottage, to satisfy our hunger for a while, the birthright 
-and inheritance for which our fathers have worked and saved 
throughout the long period of our history. 

Austria's gold reserve has never been high — even in Peace 
time. In consequence of the War it was almost completely 
expended. Her credits abroad have never been large and 
her means of payment by foreign securities and liabilities are 
but small. 

This is the reason why in the last weeks the Government 
has had to resort to the desperate expedient of passing a law 
through the National Assembly entitling it to sell the Gobelin 
tapestries and other art treasures of the late Imperial House 
in order to raise the requisite quantity of guilders in payment 
of immediate food requirements, just as after the collapse 
of a great house the Impoverished heirs, anxious to* find the 
wherewithal to live, part with their precious household effects 
to the first buyer. This process cannot be often repeated, 
and we must, therefore, again find means of raising credits 
— to see us through a longer period; though this expedient 
will also not help us in the long run. These credits should 
be long-termed in order to be of assistance, and extend over 
a sufficiently long period during which the excessive fall in 
our rate of exchange can be somewhat adjusted. , 

I have above described the most important difficulties, 
which prevented the Austrian Government from working out 
efficient measures to fight the* famine. 

Are we to conclude therefrom that we must for all times 
renounce independent self-help ? 

Is the emigration of our surplus population which cannot 
maintain itself on the native soil the only way open to us ? 
We can answer this question at once. It is too late for this 
course — we should not escape the famine. We lack the ships, 
the wagons, the coal, and the means of transport to import 
in time the necessary means of subsistence — and we also lack 
these same things to export in time our famished population. 
Emigration is a remedy for a people which cannot freely 
develop its working power nor provide adequate nourishment 
for its growing population. But it must be in a position to 
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keep itself on its own soil itntil emigration can be effected. 
The case in Austria is just the reverse. Austria is not sure 
of being able to keep her industrial and town populations out 
of misery and famine through the coming months, but there 
is at present no cogent reason to admit that she will not be 
able to keep them in conditions worthy of humanity later on. 
England has to import foodstuffs for a. population greater 
than that of Austria — and in Austria there are still possibili- 
ties of agricultural development which no longer exist in 
England. 

Before the War Austria had to find the wherewithal to pay 
for Jier imports . ! . and her position will not be worse in 
future if political obstructions are not put in her way and if 
she may raise the means of payment by her work and 
resources as heretofore. . . . 

Austria hopes that the reparation commission which is to 
hieet in Vienna will use its power so that everything will be 
done to avert the famine, and that the burdens which are to be 
ultimately placed on Austria be made tolerable. 

It is particularly important that everything should be done 
to secure long-term credits for Austria which she needs for 
the provision of victuals. Support for the restoration of our 
financial system is still more important. All payments which 
we have to make abroad are measured by the international 
exchange value of our money. Our best financial experts 
hope that~ the rate of exchange which is being kept down 
by senseless speculation might be raised to four or five times 
its present quotation. This would reduce our burdens by a 
fourth or fifth. Instead of having to pay out twenty milliards 
we should only have to pay five or four milliards. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made preliminary arrange- 
ments for the establishment of a new bank whose notes would 
be bacl^ed by their value in metal. This can, of course, only 
be done with the help of foreign capital. Some time would 
have to elapse before the bank could begin doing business, 
but the mere fact that foreign capital was available would 
have the immediate effect on the money market of raising the 
rate of exchange. 

Even on the mere announcement of the Chancellor's plan 
the depression of our money ceased and a first slight recovery 
set in. 

In fighting the famine no economic measure will be more 
effective than the regulation of our exchange. The League 
of Nations, if it sincerely wishes to fulfil the high task to 
which it is called, will not restrict itself to combat military 
wars, but will also exert its influence against the economic 
war which is more pressing in the near future. Perhaips 
we shall soon realize that the regulation of financial affairs 
will constitute an economic task of the first importance, 
which will have to be effected by international measures. 
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States whose finances are in a stronger position are never- 
theless threatened by the low rate of exchange in the money 
of the conquered States. These are given an advantage in 
export trade which constitutes a danger to the production in 
the victorious States. If this is so, international support in 
the regulation of Austrian finances might be considered a 
first step in a great joint international arrangement. Now 
that the War is over we have been shown much human sym- 
pathy by the States who were our opponents. Very much 
has been done to improve the food for our children and 
invalids in Vienna and Austria by philanthropists from the 
victorious States. We owe them much gratitude. We 
should be still more indebted to them if the friendly feeling 
which they have towards us would inspire them to give 
moral support to all those measures which are calculated to 
bring about the restoration of our working power. 



THE FAMINE IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

MRS. C. R. BUXTON 

At the opening of his speech, Dr. Wenckebach said that 
he was not an economist, but I think it must be brought 
home to all of us that the condition of life which he described 
has a profound economic bearing. Mr. Hoover himself has 
warned us that production is such that, as things are at 
present, Europe could not survive twelvie months. 

Nine months ago (in January) Dr, Calmette described the 
pitiable condition of the children of Lille, 60 per cent, were 
undersized and 40 per cent, were tuberculous; and he said 
if remedies were not put in hand forthwith this population 
would become " an island of some 20,000 degenerates " in 
the midst of France. What Dr. Calmette said .nine months 
ago about this city of Lille is exactly the same as is happen- 
ing now, not only in Vienna, a city of two-and-a-half 
millions, but in other cities of German Austria and in numer- 
ous cities of Germany. In Vienna, for instance, we get not 
only 60 per cent, of children undersized, but rickets in some 
degree are practically universal among children between one 
and five, and frequently so severe as to mean life-long 
deformity. Over 90 per cent, of the children are already 
injured by privation. What is true of German Austria is 
to a very great extent true of the industrial centres in unoccu- 
pied Germany too. It is instructive to note that the facts 
which our foreign friends put before us find confirmation as 
far as Germany is concerned in the White" Paper (Cmd. 280) 
issued already some months ago. What sort of workers 
will this generation of weakened and diseased children pro- 
duce? Already the miner qnd the factory hand are too 
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enfeebled to do a proper day's work. The starvation of 
Germany means an immediate as well as a future economic 
loss, which goes far to aggravate, e.g., the present coal and 
transport problems : problems which affect not only Germany 
and Austria, but the Allies themselves. Not only are a large 
proportion of the workers half-starved, but millions will be 
forced either to emigrate or to perish. The productivity 
problem is further aggravated by the War against Russia, 
involving a serious withdrawal of coal and of transport from 
industry. Another direct result of the War against Russia 
is the maintenance of the typhus epidemic in Poland and the 
East of Europe, an epidemic constantly fed by the infection 
resultant from the terrible conditions in Russia. I would 
like to draw the attention of the Conference to the October 
Bulletin of the League of Red Cross Societies, which describes 
the terrible conditions in Poland, where great numbers of 
lives have already been lost, and the epidemic is so serious 
as to constitute a menace to the rest of Europe. Innumerable 
workers who might be producing far more than they con- 
sume are weakened or diseased to the point of becoming a 
burden and a danger to society. Meanwhile there is a practical 
boycott in our Press of anything that really matters either 
about our own country or about the rest of Europe. The 
great mass of our population do not think that foreign affairs 
concern them. 



THE FAMINE IN GERMAN STYRIA 

Compiled by Miss I. Richter from data furnished 

by the Women's International League for Peace 

and Freedom. 

The Fight the Famine Council has received an appeal for 
help from the Women's Economic League of Graz in Styria 
dated October 24th, 1919. This appeal is supported by a 
report describing the hardships which the populations of 
German Styria are enduring owing to the lack of food, fuel 
and medicines. Statistical tables are appended showing the 
increase in death-rate, the decrease in the stock of cattle, 
the effect of the War on the health of school children. Official 
Regulations about the rationing of milk, bread, and the 
supply of fuel were also enclosed. 

This report is of especial interest as Styria is one of the 
richer provinces of Austria. But little of its soil can be called 
unproductive. Of its total area of 8,670 square miles, 49 
per cent, is covered with fine forests, and about 30 per cent, 
is arable land and pasture. Cattle rearing and dairy farm- 
ing had taken a great development before the War. Fish 
and game were plentiful. However, the chief wealth of the 
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country lies in its mineral products, of which iron and brown 
coal are the most important. Its industrial population was 
employed on the production of iron and their manufacture 
into machinery and agricultural implements. 

The population of 1,441,504 (191 1) was two-thirds German 
and one-third Slovene. By the Peace Treaty the southern 
part of the province was allotted to Jugo-Slavia. 

The following table shows the decrease in the number of 
births and the increase ift-mortality during the period of the 
War in German Styria : 

966,399 (1913)- 

Deaths from Total of deaths. 

Tuberculosis. 

2,339 19,838 

2,361 19,392 

2,839 23,186 

3,109 21,392 

3,069 23,692 

3,f88 28,626 

The city of Graz was a favourite place of residence for 
retired Austrian official?, on account of its healthy situation. 
Here, too, the increase in mortality is very marked. 

Population: 151,688 (1911). 





Population 




Births. 


1913 


26,319 


I9I4 


27,305 


I9I5 


21,842 


1916 


17,679 


I9I7 


16,844 


I9I8 


17,903 





Births. 


Deaths from 
Tuberculosis. 


Total of deaths. 


1913 


4,338 


664 


3,722 


1914 


4,499 


641 


3,825 


1915 


3.815 


840 


4,400 


1916 


3,281 


1,218 


4,826 


1917 


2,981 


1,480 


5,781 


1918 


3,007 


1,241 


6,255 


MILK.— 









Children up to two years are allowed a daily ration of f litre (1.32 pts.). 
Children between two & three „ ,, „ „ i „ ( .88 „ ). 

Children between three & six ,, „ „ „ ^J „ ( .44 „ ). 

Invalids and old people over 70 „ „ „ „ i „ ( .22 „ ). 

An official doctor's certificate, which must be renewed every 
four weeks, is necessary to ensure this small ration to invalids. 
The old people of seventy are entitled to their ration in case 
there is a surplus, but the supply for the children must first 
be assured. 

The decline in the supply of milk in Graz is shown in the 
following table : — 

December, 191 2, 64,000 litres. 

„ 1915, 47,000 „ 

1916, 37,000 „ 

,, 1917, 22,000 ,, 

Beforethe Armistice, Nov., 1918, 10,612 ,, 
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Since November, 1918, the supply has dropped to below 
4,000 litres, that is 6.2 per cent, of the pre-war arnount. 

The price of milk per litre has risen from 28 hallers (2|d.) 
before the War, to 1.84 crowns (is. 6^d.),in August, 1919. 

Cattle. — The following figures show the decline in the stock 
of cattle : 

Milch Cows. Total of Cattle. 
Before the War (census of 1910) 292,938 683,443 

April, 1919 169,897 372,729 

MEAT. — ^The monthly ration of meat per head is 4.5 kilos (9.9 lbs.). 
FLOUR. — ^The weekly ration of flour „ „ 500 g. (i.i lbs.). 
BREAD.— „ „ „ bread „ „ 1575 g. (3.4 lbs.). 

Manual workers are allowed per head 2756 g. (6 lbs.). 

Supplies are insufficient to keep up the present system of 
rationing and further reductions are now contemplated. 
Extra allowances of vegetables for nursing mothers and small 
children had to be withdrawn. 

Potatoes. — The soil of German Austria is not suitable for 
the cultivation of potatoes, and the districts from which 
she formerly drew her supplies . are now closed to her 
because they were allotted to other national States by the 
Peace Treaty. There seems, therefore, no prospect of any 
supplies materializing in the near future. , This will be 
severely felt, as potatoes constituted the staple food of the 
population. 

The Supply of Blankets and Clothes is hopelessly 
inadequate. 

Medicines. — A long list of the most important pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations which are required for medicinal purposes 
is among the information sent to the Fight the Famine 
Council. These include camphora, mentrolum radix 
ipecacuannae, radix senega, semen strophanti. Most 
chemical preparations and alkaloids are also unobtainable. 

Fuel. — However, the most serious difficulty is occasioned by 
the dearth of fuel. In spite of the strictest rationing of 
gas, electricity and fuel by which the lighting of shop 
windows and show-cases is prohibited, one gas jet only 
allowed for each living room for a limited number of hours 
and no heating by coke, coal, briquettes, gas, wood or 
electricity is permitted in cinemas, clubs or pleasure resorts 
of any kind, the gountry is faced with a severe coal shortage 
which threatens to bring its industries to a stand-still. 
La;bour in private workshops and in the homes will be 
limited to the hours of daylight. Train services will be 
further cut down, which will retard the transport of sup- 
plies and tend to send up prices still further. The schools 
will be closed. 
The enforced idleness, hunger, cold and lack of all vital 

necessities will do irretrievable harm to the moral and physi- 
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cal develbpment of child life. The children are entering upon 
this winter of hardship in an already weakened condition. 
They have not the strength to withstand the disease which/ 
privation will bring, in its train. Statistical inquiries as to the 
average weight and height of the school children of Graz 
revealed marked physical deterioration during the period of 
the War. A leading article in a Workmen's Union paper 
of Graz describes the despair of mothers who are unable to 
place their children of fourteen in apprenticeships owing to 
their weak physical condition. These children are often sent 
back to them after a few weeks' trial as being unfit for work. 
The article pleads that an opportunity should be given to 
these backward and undersized children to acquire some use- 
ful professional training. It is, however, suggested that before 
they can be thus trained they will have to be fed and nursed 
under medical supervision for one or two years. 

The Women's Economic League of German Styria makes 
this final appeal : " The postponement for a whole year of 
the conclusion of peace has made it impossible for us to make 
the transition to Peace conditions at the right moment. No 
financial arrangements could be made and no industrial 
undertakings started. The value of our money has depre- 
ciated to such a point that there is nothing left to . us but 
death by starvation. 

" The misery is aggravated by social elements which are 
now gaining the upper hand, and are working, without respect 
for law and order, to bring about a complete collapse. We 
are the conquered, and must submit to humiliation, poverty 
and privation, but it surely cannot be the intention of the 
victors to give a people, which is bound to them by the tie of 
our common civilization, over to physical and moral destruc- 
tion. 

" We therefore beg that help may be given while there is 
still time." 



THE TRANSPORT SITUATION IN 
EUROPE 

A. A. BURALL 

NOTE. — Authoritative particulars of rolling stock, etc., in Central Europe are- 
difficult to obtain. Most of the figures given here are taken frorn the 
Economic and Reconstruction Supplements to the VPar Office Review 
of the Foreign Press. 

In this memorandum an attempt will be made to view the- 
present European transport situation as a whole and to estab- 
lish its relation to the famine in Central Europe. 

Transport and coal may safely claim to be the keystones; 
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upon which the edifice of modern industry is built. Even 
these are related, inasmuch as coal, to be of value, must be 
transported to its consumer, while transport would be im- 
possible without coal. But, for the moment, our concern 
is with one alone of these two great partners — Transport. 

Broadly speaking, transport has three main branches — 
rail, sea, and river or canal — and its first function is the 
conveyance of goods from producer to consumer who very 
often uses these goods in the production of others. In the 
manufacture of a completed article from the raw material, 
there are often many stages in which the partly manufactured 
material passes from one producer to another who carries out 
a further stage in the process which will finally produce a 
motor car, a roll of some textile, a pair of boots. Many raw 
materials and partly or wholly manufactured goods find con- 
sumers at the other ends of the earth. One thing, there- 
fore, is manifest. Without cheap and reliable means of trans- 
port, industry must to a great extent be paralysed. This fact 
has been forcibly illustrated during the general railway strike 
of September and October, 1919. This was only one section 
of transport and it lasted only nine days, yet some factories 
were forced to suspend work through lack of raw material. 

There is a direct and obvious connexion between transport 
and the food supply. Dislocation of transport means that 
perishable material will rot in country districts while towns 
only a few miles away are starving. This has been only too 
well demonstrated in Russia, Germany and Austria, where 
food is sometimes plentiful in the agricultural districts while 
the towns are in great want. Moreover, these towns live by 
exchanging their manufactured goods for food, and they 
must ultimately be exposed to famine unless their industry is 
carried on. Again, credit for the purchase of food is depen- 
dent upon all-round production. 

With these conclusions in our mind, let us now examine 
the transport situation in Europe to-day. 

A large quantity of railway rolling stock has been actu- 
ally destroyed by the "War; but more is out of use and 
awaiting repairs which cannot for some considerable time be 
carried out. For years there has been a practically complete 
cessation of output in the railway works all over Europe. 
Spare parts are often unobtainable. The depreciation of all 
classes of railway stock has been very greatly increased by 
shortage of lubricants. Furthermore, the military operations 
themselves have involved wholesale destruction of railways 
in certain districts. Early in igig it was estimated that more 
than half of the locomotives in France were out of use and 
awaiting repair. In European Russia the conditions are even 
worse. At the outbreak of War she possessed about 30,000 
locomotives and 570,000 wagons, which are now reduced to 
4,000 locomotives and 95,000 wagons. In Hungary at the 
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beginning of October, 1919, there were only 500 locomotives 
and 36,000 wagons remaining. At the time of the Armistice 
there were only 150 locomotives available for the whole of 
the Roumanian railways. Wherever one turns, the same 
state of affairs is to be found. France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Italy — all are experiencing 
dislocation of industry owing to lack of railway rolling stock 
and locomotives which prevents efficient transport. 

The position as regards merchant shipping is hardly better. 
During the War many thousands of tons of shipping were 
sunk. Shipbuilding' has been reduced to the very mini- 
mum for years past; the result has been to create a general 
all-round shortage of available shipping, which, coupled with 
the dislocation of the Continental railway systems, threatens 
to cripple industry and render very much more difficult the 
conveyance of food to the starving people in Central Europe. 

Let us see how the Peace Terms affect the transport situa- 
tion in Europe as it has been thus briefly described. 

The Terms involve : 

(i) The redrawing of many of the great highways of 
Europe for political as distinct from economic reasons 
at a time when disorganization is otherwise widespread, 
and (2) an uneven distribution of available railway roll- 
ing stock, shipping materials and coal. 

A glance at the map shows that before the War the rail- 
way system of Austria fell into two quite distinct spheres of 
operation : that of the Sudetic region and that of the Alpine 
region. The new Czecho-Slovak State has driven an im- 
mense wedge between these two, so that the northern and 
smaller Sudetic sphere is quite separated from the Alpine 
district. For a remunerative system of communications in 
Central Europe a compact and connected system of lines is 
necessary. Only by this means could unification of adminis- 
tration and efficient distribution of rolling stock be secured. 
For the convenience of commercial intercourse, international 
control of the German and Austrian 'railway system is essen- 
tial, but the circumstances of the case make this impossible. 

The interposition of the new Republic between Vienna 
and the Polish and Silesian railway lines will, in effect, place 
the control of commercial intercourse between Germany and 
Austria in the hands of Czecho-Slovakians whose co-opera- 
tion in the combining of traffic resources seems unlikely. 

Vienna, having lost Trieste, is also cut off from the sea 
and the newly constructepd railway line leading thereto is 
rendered practically useless. These changes will have far- 
reaching effects upon transport in Central Europe. In 
addition to them, the creation of a new Polish State and the 
cession of Memel to the Allies will cut Germany off from 
direct land communication with Russia. 
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Apart from the Peace Treaty itself, but related to its 
general economic effect, there are other evidences of the,, 
coming commercial isolation of Germany. The Orient Ex- 
press will henceforth run through northern Italy to Venice, 
Trieste, and- thence via Belgrade to Constantinople and 
Athens. It will no longer run via Vienna and Budapest. 
Hence its two great feeders, the Hamburg-Berlin-Vienna 
and the Berlin-Oderburg-Budapest expresses will drop out. 
This, combined with Allied administration of the Bagdad 
railway, will give the Allies control of the near Eastern trade. 

Similarly, the German route to Copenhagen — once the 
quickest and best route from London — is to lose its monopoly 
of a fast sea route from London direct. 

France, it is reporte4, has given notice to terminate the 
Berne Convention at the end of 1919. If this is the case, the 
whole of the elaborate system set up by the Convention for 
the international administration of 270,000 kilometres of rail- 
road may collapse. 

The Atlantic ports of France — Bordeaux and Nantes — 
greatly benefited by American traffic during the War, the 
Americans having built railway lines from the French ports 
to the Front. It is now planned to establish direct connexion 
for American oversea trade with Switzerland and the Near 
East; and Americans are constructing a line between Bor- 
deaux and Lyons. The trans-oceanic traffic will thus be 
diverted from Antwerp, Hamburg, and Bremen to the French 
Atlantic ports. 

Schemes are also afoot for the capture of the Baltic trade, 
and one proposal has been made for the establishment of an 
American-Baltic Trade and Shipping Company with branches 
in America, Central Europe, Scandinavia and Russia. Such 
an enterprise will be facilitated by t^he formation of the new 
Polish State and the establishment of Danzig as a free city 
under the League of Nations. It seems likely that Copen- 
hagen, Malmo, Riga, will profit by the new conditions at the 
expense of Hamburg and Bremen. 

In this project there lies a possible cause of friction be- 
tween America and England, since the latter is not likely to 
regard fav.ourably the seizure by America of Germany's 
former Baltic trade, but Danish relations with America have 
become very cordial, and it appears quite probable that' 
Copenhagen may become a great emporium for dealing with 
the other Baltic States, including Russia. 

The rivers Rhine, Danube, Oder, Niemen are internation- 
alized and their administration will be carried on by inter- 
national commissions on which, in every case, Germany's 
representatives are outnumbered by those of her enemies. 
In the case of the Rhine, for instance, Germany has four 
representatives, as compared with the Entente's eleven (the 
President is to be of French nationality) and the four of 
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Holland and Switzerland. In the case of the Danube Com- 
~ mission, seven out of eight riparian States — among them 
being Germany, Austria, .Hungary, Russia, Turkey, all of 
which were previously represented — are temporarily excluded. 
Germany is required to grant freedom of transit to Allied 
goods or persons passing through German territories. Free 
zones in German ports are to be maintained. The Kiel Canal 
is to be opened for the passage of the shipping of all nations 
at peace with Germany. The Allied shipping is to be granted 
most favoured nation treatment in Germany. Allied aircraft 
is to be given full liberty of passage over, and landing in, 
German territory. Germany is required to lease to the 
Cze<Jio-Slovak State areas which shall be placed under the 
general regime of free zones and which shall be used for 
direct transit of goods coming from or going to that State. 

The reparation clauses of the Peace Treaty with Germany 
will also influence the transport situation. 

In October, 1918, there were 30,709 locomotives and 
459,000 goods trucks available for use in Germany; 30 per 
cent, of the locomotives needed repair. Under the Armistice 
terms Germany was required to surrender 5,000 locomotives 
and 150,000 wagons. This was in addition to such engines 
and wagons as were left in the territory evacuated by Ger- 
many. These demands are out of all proportion to the 
amount of railway stock seized by Germany during the 
War. At the present time there are 10,000 locomotives lying 
idle in Germany for want of repair. In addition, Germany 
has to surrender all the rolling stock of railways in territory 
to be ceded to the Allies. 

In Austria the whole of the railway rolling stock has been 
placed at the disposal of the Allied Railway Mission. 

Next, Germany is to hand over to the Allies all German 
merchant ships of i ,600 tons and upwards, one-half of those 
between 1,000 and 1,600 tons, and one-quarter' of all steam 
trawlers and fishing boats, together with one-fifth of all her 
river fleet. In addition, Germany agrees to build for the 
Allies during the next five years merchant vessels to the 
maximum of 200,000 tons a year. 

Closely connected with the transport question is that of 
the cable system. By the terms of the Peace Treaty Germany 
renounced all rights to the various submarine cables of which 
she has hitherto had the use. This will be a serious blow for 
Germany's commerce, since 90 per cent, of the many thou- 
sands of messages which were transmitted daily were of a 
commercial character. 

From these facts, it is apparent that control of the com- 
merce of Germany, both internal and foreign will be largely 
in the hands of the Allies. Her river and canal traffic has 
passed under the administration of international commissions, 
upon which her representatives are outnumbered. She is 
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forced to grant to the Allies preferential treatment in her 
ports and on her railways without any corresponding con- 
cessions in her favour being made. Her merchant fleet has 
been reduced to a negligible quantity, and she has agreed to 
build merchant ships of maximum tonnage of a million tons 
for the Allies during the next five years. International rail- 
way traffic and shipping is being diverted from her lines and 
ports. She has been compelled to renounce all rights in con- 
nexion with submarine cables. She is surrounded on practi- 
cally all sides by Powers with whom she has been at war, 
and who will be able to control ingress and egress by railway 
of food and of coal and raw materials, for lack of which she is 
starving. 

Before the War there had set in a strong tendency to 
recognize that European transport is an international con- 
cern. The various states of Continental Europe, having 
common- boundaries, find that " through traffic " on the rail- 
ways is an indispensable factor in their industrial life. The 
Berne Conventions held between 1878 and 191 1 have resulted 
in an attempt to put this international administration into 
effect and in the signing by nine States, including France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, of a convention governing the 
transport of merchandise. Further steps to extend the inter- 
national system to passengers and baggage were being made 
in 1914. When the War broke out there were in existence 
international arrangements in respect of shipping, freedom 
of navigation on rivers, motor-car traffic, posts, telegraphs. 
Thus, before the War, there was everywhere noticeable a 
tendency towards international regulation. 

Mr. Hoover has recently said : 

" There are certain foundations of industry in Europe 
that no matter what the national or personal ownership 
or control may be, yet partake of the nature of public 
utilities in which other nations have a moral right. For 
instance, the discriminatory control of ships, railways, 
waterways, coal and iron in such a manner as to prevent 
the resumption of production by other States will in- 
evitably debar economic recuperation and lead to local 
spats of economic chaos with its ultimate infection 
abroad, to say nothing of the decrease in productivity." 

He has in this passage indicated the line of solution. 
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COAL SHORTAGE AND THE FAMINE 

A. A. BURALL 

NOTE. — The figures given in this memorandum are those given in the 
" Statesman's Year Book," 1919, and in documents published by the 
Board of Trade, the Supreme Economic Council and other Government 
Departments. The source is indicated in each case. 

Coal is the common raw material of practically all indus- 
trial life. Its production may be regarded as the key industry 
upon which most other industrial activities depend. To a 
manufacturing country, such as England or Germany, which 
depends upon its exports of manufactured articles to pay for 
its imported foodstuffs, coal may be said to be a condition 
of existence. Apart from its indispensability for domestic 
purposes, it is the source of heat, whereby the iron and steel 
works are carried on, it is the main source of power for 
factories and mines. Without coal gasworks must close, 
most railways could not run, transport would be paralysed. 
In igi2 Great Britain alone consumed more than 15,500,000 
tons of coal in the production of gas, 18,000,000 tons in the 
production of pig-iron, and more than 12,500,000 tons for 
locomotive purposes. — (Board of Trade Coal Tables, 1912.) 
In addition to the direct use of coal in industry, numerous 
valuable by-products are obtained from it which during recent 
years have had an ever-increasing conimercial importance. 
In Europe to-day there is an absolute shortage of coal, a 
shortage accentuated by inequitable distribution and dis- 
organized transport, which threatens to result in widespread 
stoppage of industry, consequent unemployment, increased 
prices, and indefinite prolongation of the famine in Central 
Europe. Even were the coal available distributed with abso- 
lute fairness according to the needs of various countries, the 
all-round shortage would be very great. 

In 1913 the principal coal-producing countries in Europe 
— Great Britain and Germany — reached an output of 
287,400,000 and 191,500,000 tons respectively.* Mr. Lloyd 
George has stated that not more than 200,000,000 tons can be 
expected from British mines in 1919 — a deficit of nearly 30 
per cent. — and while, under the terms of the Peace Treaty, 
Germany has lost many of her mines, the production, from 
all the mines owned by Germany before the War will have 
declined in an equal degree. In addition to this, the pro- 
duction from French mines has undergone an even greater 
decrease, partly owing to the damage done by the Germans 
during their occupation of Northern France. Among the 
sitfaller coal-producing countries, the general decrease in 
production is also evident, and it is safe to say that there is, 
in 1919, a general European shortage of coal amounting to 

* Statesman's Year Book, 1919. 
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about 30 per cent, of the 1Q13 production. To realize the 
significance of this it is necessary to consider that the natural 
distribution of coal in Europe is so uneven that, broadly 
speaking, it has rested with Great Britain and Germany to 
supply the difference between the coal produced and the coal 
consumed in the other European countries. Italy, for in- 
stance, where the coal production is practically nil, had 
drawn 9,246,000 out of her 10,660,000 tons consumed from 
Great Britain, the remainder coming from other countries.* 
In fact, of the 287,400,000 tons of coal produced in Great 
Britain in 1913, 76,700,000 were exported, 21,000,000 were 
used for bunkering, 189,700,000 tons being left for home 
consumption. f The problem, then, is. not so much the pro- 
vision of coal for Great Britain herself, but for those countries 
which will be mainly dependent upon outside supply for the 
continuance of industries upon which national life hangs. In 
addition to this, a dispassionate consideration of Germany's 
needs and of the degree to which they are met by the pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty is essential. 

The countries in which the coal problem is most urgently 
pressing for solution are France, Italy, Germany, Austria. 
The needs of none of them in the matter of coal can be over- 
looked if utter economic chaos and its consequent famine are 
to be prevented. Our own economic restoration depends on 
preventing economic chaos abroad. As has been mentioned, 
certain mines have been rendered wholly unworkable, and 
others partly so, by the Germans during the occupation of 
Northern France. The extent to which the French supply 
will thereby be reducfed for some years is doubtful, but it 
appears clear that, from all caiises, the decrease in produc- 
tion, for the time being, amounts to about 50 per cent, of 
pre-war production. J Before the War France produced 
about 40,000,000 tons a year and imported about 18,000,000 
tons from Belgium, England, Germany, and other countries. § 
Now, however, France, depleted of somewhat less than one- 
half of her pre- War production of 40,000,000 tons, will, under 
the terms of the Peace Treaty, take over the mines of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Saar Valley. These in normal times pro- 
duced about 17,000,000 tons a year,|| and in addition to this 
France will for ten years receive from Germany 7,000,000 tons 
a year, together with an amount of coal equivalent to the 
decrease in output of the North French mines. 

So that, if the Treaty remains unmodified and if France 
is able to obtain from Germany all the coal to which she is 

* Report of Board of Trade Committee on Coal Trade after the War (Cd. 

9093)- 
+ Statesman's Year Book, 1919. 

J Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (September 5, 1919). 
Report of Board of Trade Committee on Coal Trade after the War (Cd. 
9093). 

II Economic Supplement to War Office Review of Foreign Press (July 9, 
1919). 
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thereby entitled, she will, for at least five years, be assured 
of an adequate supply. 

German production reached 187,054,000 tons in 1913, of 
which 34,042,000 tons were exported. She also imported 
about 10,371,000 tons.* As, under the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, Germany loses Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar Valley and 
Upper Silesia, her total pre-War output will be reduced by 
more than one-third. In addition to this reduction, Germany 
is committed to the delivery to the Allies of varying quantities 
of coal for varying periods. The net result is that in the 
years following the War the amount of coal available for use 
in Germany will have shrunk from the level of 163,383,000 
tons — the amount used in 1913 — to the astonishingly low 
figure of something between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 tons, 
even upon the assumption that production in the coal mines 
remaining to Germany is at pre-War level. Making allow- 
ances for coal used for domestic purposes and railways, it 
appears that there will be available for German industries 
less than one-third of the coal which they required in 1913. 

The terms of the Peace Treaty make it difficult to give 
more than an approximate figure, but in the compilation of 
these particulars the German shortage has, if anything, been 
understated. This means that industry throughout Germany 
will be crippled, and, indeed, the German press has for a 
considerable time been fulLof reports of factories closed and 
workmen turned adrift for lack of coal. 

Italy has no natural resources of coal and has hitherto 
imported from England practically the whole of the 
10,000,000 tons her industries require. Under the terms of 
the Peace Treaty she will receive 7,500,000 tons a year from 
Germany, it being provided, however, that in the event of 
Germany not being able to supply the whole quantity 
required by the Allies, priority shall be given to the claims in 
respect of destroyed mines ; which means, of course, that the 
demands of France will, if necessary, be satisfied at the 
expense of Italy's sypply. In 1918 Italy's coal imports had 
fallen by almost 50 per cent, as compared with 1913, and 
during the six months ending June, 1919, Italy was able to 
obtain rather less than 3,000,000 tons.f From every quarter 
come reports of closed works and unemployment. Also, 
it is reported that most of the commercially valuable olive 
trees have been cut down for fuel. This state of affairs 
is due partly to the decreased output in England and partly 
to transport difficulties. Were more shipping available it 
would be possible for Italy to draw upon America for her 
supplies, but, unless America is able to provide the necessary 

* Report of Board of Trade Committee on Coal Trade after the War (Cd 
■9093)- 

+ Reconstruction Supplement to War Office Review of Foreign Press (July 
30. i9"9)- 
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ships, Italy will be forced to rely upon British coal and what- 
ever small amount she can get under the terms of the Peace 
Treaty. 

In German Austria the situation is, if anything, more 
serious. Only 16 per cent, of her coal requirements can be 
satisfied from the home output, and, in addition, German 
Austria produces no gas coal and all the. gasworks have to 
rely upon foreign coal.* In Austria many factories have 
been closed, railway services have been restricted, there is a 
shortage of electric power. Many districts have had no coal 
at all for months. The only hope for German Austria lies in 
the possibility of an arrangement whereby Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, and other sources upon which Austria has hitherto 
relied, should continue their supplies. But no such arrange- 
ment has as yet been made. 

It must not be thought that, while the acutest distress is 
being felt in Germany, Austria, and Italy, there is anything 
like an adequate supply elsewhere. The situation is serious 
throughout Europe ; and it will not improve until output 
increases and arrangements are made for more equitable dis- 
tribution of available supplies. 

Apart from the absolute shortage of coal, the situation is 
aggravated by transport difficulties. Shortage of railway 
rolling stock, shortage of shipping, disorganization, conse- 
quent upon the creation of new States, exorbitant charges — 
all these things hinder the passage of coal and raw material 
from those who have to those who have not, even where those 
who have would be willing to supply those who have not. 
These difficulties have accentuated food shortage in certain 
districts, such as Saxony, which, being in the main an indus- 
trial district, has no immediate access to the food supply 
within Germany itself. 

What, it may be said, is Britain's interest in assuring 
supplies of coal to the Continent? It is regrettable, of 
course, if there is suffering, but she must after all see to the 
needs of her own people first. And why should she be 
anxious to see her industrial conlpetitors on their feet ? 

The answer is simple. Without these competitors Britain 
could not remain solvent; she could not, indeed, feed her 
own people. 

Britain's prosperity depends upon trade with foreigners. 
But foreigners who are starving and bankrupt can buy 
nothing. No coal means no manufactured goods for export ; 
no manufactured exports means no imported food. In fact, 
for a community dependent upon a food supply from foreign 
countries, no coal means, literally and simply, no bread. 
Even in the case of Germany, if, owing to the shortage of 
coal, her people cannot work, they can pay no indemnity. 

* Reconstruction Supplement to War Office Review of Foreign Press, July 30, 
1919)- 
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If this fact is grasped, the relation of the question to the 
credit system becomes evident immediately. Broadly speak- 
ing, nations pay for their imports by means of exports. 
Credits may be considered as advances against the return of 
commodities in exchange, and credits will break down 
immediately the return of commodities becomes improbable. 
While a system of temporary credits might in some measure 
relieve an immediate need, just as it is impossible for an 
individual to live for any length of time upon borrowed 
money, so a nation unable to export goods to pay for its 
imports would gradually find itself in a position in which 
no further credits could be allowed. 

The connexion between the famine In Central Europe and 
the general coal shortage is therefore clear. Without coal, 
countries which exchange manufactured articles for food will 
not be able to carry on their industries ; and, whatever 
temporary alleviation may be achieved by credit arrange- 
ments with America, ultimately, manufacturing countries 
which do not manufacture will starve. 

What, then, can be done? First, every effort towards 
increased output must be made. This means that every 
individual miner must produce more coal. In England thirty 
years ago the output was 312 tons a year from each miner, 
in igoi it was 281 tons, and in igi8 it had shrunk to 236 
tons. A corresponding falling off in the production is notice- 
able throughout Europe. These figures are interesting in 
view of the continually increasing production per man in 
America, which for years has been more than 600 tons.* The 
greater productivity per man in America is not, of course, due 
to greater industry on the part of American miners ; rather is 
it the result of the employment in America of more 
modern mining plant and of the greater ease with which 
the American coal, owing to its position, etc., can be 
obtained. The reduction in the British output is due to a 
variety of causes, and there is no reason to suppose that 
deliberate slackening of effort on the part of miners is one 
of them. Strikes, decreased vitality owing to malnutrition, 
war-weariness, the overstrain of four long years of war — 
all these things join to reduce output. But it is imperative 
that the miners of Europe should realize that increased out- 
put is a condition of meeting the famine and of setting 
European industries once more upon their feet. 

Not only, however, will increased effort upon the part of 
miners be necessary. About any particular strike it is pos- 
sible for different opinions to be held, but there is no doubt 
that many industrial disputes have been caused by the failure 
of employers and Governments fully to realize the changed 
status of the worker and the need for very considerable 

* Board of Trade Coal Tables (1912). 
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modification of the old relationship between employer and 
employed. 

If an impartial inquiry reveals faults in our industrial 
fedifice which can only be remedied by what would yesterday 
have been thought revolutionary methods, the fact must be 
faced, and, where necessary, privilege and vested interest 
must be disregarded. Further, some modification of the 
Peace Treaty may be necessary in order that more equitable 
distribution of coal and raw materials may be possible and 
economic chaos avoided. It is not of advantage to anyone 
that millions should be rendered unable to work ; everyone is 
poorer for the fact. It is to the general interest that the people 
with which we have recently been at war should get to work, 
that their industries should be re-established. This inevit- 
ably means that Germany and Austria must be given access 
to supplies of coal and raw material. In view of the general 
shortage it is a tax upon Europe as a whole that France 
should not only own the coal in Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar 
Valley, but should, in addition, receive between 20,000,000 
and 30,000,000 tons a year from Germany, the utter inade- 
quacy of whose suppty is glaringly apparent. 



THE CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
MILK SUPPLY 

<a) Some Data on Conditions of Milk 
Supply in Central Europe 

By miss EMILY BALCH 

The very special significance of the milk supply in regard 
to health and the well-being of a population is obvious. 
Under normal conditions milk and cream enter into a very 
large part of all our food and drink from coffee, tea or choco- 
late, to soups, vegetable dishes, cakes and desserts. To dis- 
arrange all the customs of the kitchen and the dining-room 
by the withdrawal of this element is relatively a trivial evil, 
although it enormously depletes the diet. Milk is not only 
the most complete single food; it is not only the 
main reliance .of the doctor, where waste must be repaired 
especially in tuberculosis. For children who cannot be fed 
at the breast it is indispensable, unless there are available 
certain artificial substitutes. But where milk is lacking to- 
day these substitutes are generally lacking also, a fortiori. 

There is here presented no attempt at any complete survey 
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of the milk situation in general or in any one district. There 
are here gathered together only c'ertain data, recent and trust- 
worthy, as samples of widely prevailing conditions. The 
only countries from which data have been received in response 
to my inquiries are Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Switzer- 
land. 

From Germany, Austria and Bulgaria came reports of 
actual need. Switzerland is short of milk, suffering, among 
other things, from a drought during the last summer. The 
milk cards give ordinary people a right to buy three-tenths 
of a litre a day, but it is not always easy to iind the milk 
to buy. Although Switzerland is herself importing con- 
densed milk from America, Qr. Henri Carri^re, of the Swiss 
Service of Public Hygiene, writes that it would probably be 
possible to spare some car-loads for export and that a request 
for such assistance would be given the greatest considera- 
tion. 

As regards the falling off in the supply, Stuttgart reports 
that it is receiving about one-fifth of its ante-bellum supply 
and that it is now worse off than at any time during the War, 
in quality as well as in quantity. Klagenfurt reports that 
since last November it has been receiving about ii per cent, 
of its normal supply, Graz reports a little over 6 per cent. 
Vienna, with its over two million of inhabitants, is receiving 
about 72,000 litres of milk a day, where it used to receive 
900,000. (A litre is very slightly more than one quart.) 
That is, for every hundred quarts it used to have it now has 
eight. 

Complaints are made also of quality. The Stuttgart 
report says that the fat content has fallen and the milk keeps 
less well, as that coming from a distance is a long time en 
route owing to lack of coal. In the critical days of summer 
some four quarts out of ten were in a really good condition, 
making it necessary to depend for infants' milk on dairies 
within the city. Such dairies have to buy food and charge 
proportionately more for their milk: 

High prices reflect both the scantiness of the supply and 
the demoralized monetary conditions and are often prohibi- 
tive for families of small means. At Munich the pre-war 
price was twenty-two pfennige the litre, it is now about sixty. 
In Stuttgart the rise is from a price of eighteen or twenty 
up to a range of from sixty-two to ninety-five pfennige. 

In Austria, Salzburg reports a rise from twenty-four to 
eighty-four heller, and Vienna a rise of 800 per cent, from 
less than a quarter of a crown (twenty-four hellers) to over 
two crowns. • • 

A fixed price of fifty-four pfennige and the payment of the 
deficit by the city is reported from Konigsberg. 

I have not learnt whether Co-operative Associations have 
been able to do anything to help the situation. 
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The authorities do what they can by rationing systems to. 
get the scanty supply to those who most need it, but the 
temptations, to both dealers and consumers, to resort to> 
illegal traffic (" Schleichhandel ") is tremendous. In some 
cases there are arrangements for the equal allotment of milk 
over and above that set aside, for those to whom it is the 
most necessary, but too often it is the other way and the 
ration is a fiction, because there is not enough milk to supply 
even the scanty allowances arranged for the most pitiful 
need. The most privileged class are infants. In some cases 
it is provided that this means only those not breast fed. They 
are usually allowed a litre a day, in Konigsberg three-quarters 
of a litre. A nursing mother and her Baby may have, 
together, one and a half litres in Munich, one in Stuttgart. 
The very ill may be allowed a litre, the seriously ill less, or 
none. In some places there is an allowance of three-quarters, 
of a litre for a woman in the last three months of pregnancy.. 
Old people of over seventy may be allowed from a quarter 
to half a litre. 

Vienna provides an elaborate scale running up to children 
of six to fourteen with an allowance of one-eighth of a litre. 
But this is only on paper. There is generally milk for sale 
only for the very little children and the ill, and not always, 
for them. For instance, on the day when these data were 
collected the notice read that to-day there was only three- 
quarters of a litre for the very youngest and none for the- 
ill. The supply is, however, helped out with condensed 
milk furnished to children under six years, but as the milk 
will not keep long in summer, a child who is allowed one box 
of two litres every fortnight is not really supplied continu- 
ously at all. 

In Austria it is years since there has been any milk for 
well people over fourteen years old. Stuttgart reports 
that already in 1917-18 the supply was too scant to allow 
anything even to the aged or those ill in hospital or the 
children over fourteen, that at that time there was enougb 
for children under two, pregnant women and nursing mothers, 
but that even this is no longer true and that the situation 
is worse now than at any previous time. 

For other countries the information is even more scrappy. 

All that we know of coixditions in Hungary, and especially 
in Budapest, implies a terrible situation there. A report on 
hospital conditions by a Swiss nurse in the Red Cross ser- 
vice, speaking of last July, told of a hospital with 800 children 
receiving daily sixty to eighty litres of milk " which is, how- 
ever, sour and mixed with a preparation of white of egg.'" 
There was no children's food, such, for instance, as Nestle's, 
nor the most necessary medical supplies. In June, of 920 
children received, 347 died. Most women were too under- 
nourished to nurse their children. Another story of Buda- 
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pest hospital conditions tells the same story of utter need. 

For Serbia and Poland and Czecho-Slovakia I have no 
replies. 

From Bulgaria, where it might have been supposed that 
the milk situation at least would be vastly better, Madame 
Malinoff, of the Ligue Feminine, telegraphs from Sofia that 
there also conditions are deplorable, milk being scarce and 
■very dear, and Nestl^'s condensed milk and tapioca abso- 
lutely lacking, and that infant mortality is assuming dis- 
turbing proportions. 

Another Bulgarian friend in Switzerland reports : " Before 
the War Bulgarian city children had plenty of Yoghurt 
^(Bulgarian curded milk) to eat. But the War has destroyed 
an immense number of cattle, and the little milk remaining 
has been absorbed by the hospitals. When I left Sofia in 
July, 1918, milk was not only a luxury, but not to be had. 
Although I was dangerously ill and had milk ration cards, 
I could not get any. My son was obliged to hunt through 
the caf6s and restaurants, and sometimes brought me a quart 
•of a whitish liquid costing two francs which had nothing in 
common with milk but the colour. As the price of every- 
thing has now doubled or trebled, I suppose milk would be 
costing three or four francs a quart. The feeding of Bul- 
garian children in the cities is lamentable." 

A Polish doctor. Dr. Marie Rusiecka, who went all 
through the .Serbian campaign, writes to say that the Turkish 
-children should not be overlooked, " for the misery in those 
countries surpasses all imagination. It is the same in Egypt. 
But no one talks about these poor people, they do not 
count." 

To turn again to Austria and Germany fi-om which the 
most information has come in : 

To the query as to the cause of the deplorable situation no 
•one answered " War." No one thought that necessary, and 
the answers relate to the different specific effects of war, in- 
cluding the blockade and the compulsory delivery of milch 
-cattle as required by the Peace Treaty. 

The war-time food stringency led to an excessive slaugh- 
ter of cattle for meat, but this was also due to the lack of 
feed, and notably of imported feed, which made it impossible 
to support enough cattle, or to keep those that were retained 
in a condition in which milch kine can maintain the amount 
and quality of their yield. 

Lack of interest on the part of the milk producers, 
" Schleichhandel," foot and mouth disease and drought, 
"haye added their quota to the difficulty. 

Austria suffers especially from being cut off, by the new 
political arrangements of territory, from much of her former 
supply. Of 900,000 litres which formerly flowed into Vienna 
'daily, 142,000 came from what is now Czecho-Slovakia and 
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96,000 more from Hungary. That is, Vienna has lost, in 
this way alone, well over a quarter of its supply. 

Part of the difficulty is the whole derangement of the 
mechanism of exchange and of the complex interplay of give- 
and-take, especially between city and country. It is not only 
that the peasants lack cows to give enough milk, and horses 
to take what they have to the railway for transportation. 
They do not want depreciated money, they want goods. In 
Austria efforts are being made to arrange for some sort of 
direct exchange of milk for factory products. But what of 
the babies meanwhile? 

Perhaps the hardest thing to bear, because the most visible 
and deliberate deduction from the supply, is the exportation 
of cattle required from both Austria and Germany. It takes 
a heroic soul, like that one of our German correspondents, to 
cry, " It is just. Our men, those we permitted to act for us, 
took their cattle. We must repay." 

It is not necessary to insist on the effects, especially the 
permanent effects, on the constitution of the coming genera- 
tion, of this situation. The widespread lack of rice, meat, 
potatoes and eggs increases the damage done. What means 
terrible malnutrition even of the well-to-do means a pitiful 
mortality of children. 

Obviously the whole situation hangs together — the lack 
of coal for the trains, and of space for freight, for the im- 
portation of feed; the lack of goods to export, and of raw 
materials of which to make them ; and the impossible rate 
of exchange, making Austrian money practically valueless 
for buying abroad. 

Suggestions for remedying the situation run from a prayer 
to remit the obligation to deliver the required milch cows 
to a desire for more condensed milk. Our Vienna correspon- 
dent, however, has in substance, this to say : 

" Switzerland has made several free distributions of con- 
densed milk. The American ' Hilfsaktion ' has been giving 
help to children since June. Irish women have just sent a 
most gratefully received gift of 5,000 cans of condensed milk. 
But two million people cannot live permanently on charit- 
able donations arriving irregularly and haphazard. 

" What is needed is an assured supply of guaranteed 
amounts secured on credit. 

" The question is interdependent with that of coal and raw 
materials and other foods." 

And the Konigsberg authorities say that the situation will 
be substantially improved only when the stock is restored 
to its ante-bellum standard and when the necessary foreign 
feed can be secured. 
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(b) The Milk Supply of Vienna. 

By dr. HILDA CLARK, OF FRIENDS' RELIEF 
MISSION, VIENNA 

The following information has been obtained, after care- 
ful inquiry among the agricultural experts of German 
Austria, and in the hospitals and poorer quarters of Vienna : 

Milk Supply of German Austria. — ^This is estimated to 
have diminished by 50 per cent., the diminution in the 
number of cows being 30 per cent., and the fall-off of 
milk yielded per cow, owing to lack of artificial fodder, 
accounting for the rest. It has obviously been impossible 
for anyone to obtain an exact estimate of the latter factor, 
as the low official maximum price, combined with facilities 
for illicit traffic, leads to the peasants concealing the amount 
of milk they really obtain. Some idea is, however, obtained 
from individual gentleimen owning herds of cows who have 
no interest in concealing the facts. 

Milk Supply of Vienna has been reduced to 5 per cent, of 
the pre-war supply, the maximum delivery in any one 
month of last summer through official channels having 
been 70,000 litres per day, and the average about 50,000 
litres per day. There is no estimate of the amount that 
comes in through illicit channels at a price above the 
maximum official price. 

During the summer an average of one-third of the milk 
delivered in Vienna through official sources was sour on 
delivery. 

Causes of the Milk Shortage. 
I. Causes of the real shortage. 
Cows killed for food. Cow owners are officially required 
to slaughter a certain number of beasts, without regard 
to whether they have a suitable one for slaughter, and, 
therefore, sometimes slaughter milch cows. 
Shortage of fodder. 

Difficulties of transport. Much milk came from 
Moravia, Bohemia, and Hungary before the War, and 
is not now allowed to come in. It has been impossible 
to replace this milk by supplies from Lower and Upper 
Austria and Styria on account of the transport difficul- 
ties, as the distance is greater. 

II. Causes of the diminished delivery of milk for open distri- 
bution. 
The maximum price fixed by the Government for milk 
is far below the cost of production. This policy was 
begun by the old Government directly after the out- 
break of War, and little attempt seems to have been 
made to secure fair rationing and put down illicit trading. 
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As the value of money has gone down and the price of 
milk has not gone up in proportion, this evil has been 
steadily increased, and illicit trading has gone up by 
leaps and bounds with the increasing shortage of milk 
delivered officially by the peasants. 

The new Government has never been strong enough 
to put things on a better footing, and in its fear of 
Bolshevism has tried to keep the working classes from 
realizing what is happening by keeping the prices low 
and blaming the peasants for the diminution in the milk 
delivery. 

Prices. . 

During the summer the official price was 92 hellers a litre 
to the peasant, 1.50 kronen retail. This has recently been 
increased by 50 helleir. The official prices of butter and 
meat are also below the cost of production, but in the case 
of bacon, higher in proportion than that of milk. The 
prices paid in " schleichhahdel " (illicit traffic) vary 
enormously. More butter than milk is disposed of in this 
way. 

Rationing. 

Milk is rationed at the scale of one litre a day for a baby 
under one year old or its mother. Varying quantities are 
allowed to the hospitals, allowing enough for a small num- 
ber of special cases, and occasionally there is enough for 
children between one and two years to have a quarter litre 
a day, but very few people seem to secure this. The full 
ration of one litre for a baby under one year is by no means 
always obtained, and during the summer, when the 
supply was greater, so much of it was sour that there was 
no benefit from the larger quantity. 

Tuberculosis Sanatoriums get a small ration, but no milk 
is allowed for sick people in their homes. 

Outlook for the Future. 

The maximum price policy has had a disastrous effect on 
the power of German Austria to feed Vienna. No peasant 
could have afforded to keep his cows alive, but for the fact 
that he could sell butter through illicit channels for a fair 
profit. On account of the risk, he naturally charged high 
prices. He got into the way of using a great deal of milk 
for feeding his pigs and calves and other uneconomic ways 
which did not benefit the community. Worse than this he 
was embittered against the townspeople and adopted every 
possible way to cheat them. 

The same maximum price policy was adopted for all agri- 
cultural produce, but the Government has been obliged to 
pay much higher than this for what it has bought from 
other countries, and this has naturally caused further dis- 
content. 
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The milk supply to Vienna could certainly be increased 
if a fair price could be paid to the peasant, though it would 
be much more difficult now than it would have been at first 
to put down illicit trade and insist on a fair rationing. The 
peasant must now pay from 10,000 to 15,000 kronen for a 
cow, where he used to pay 3,000 to 5,000 last year, and the 
cost of fodder has, of course, also gone up. No one can 
put capital into their agricultural work with the uncertainties 
of illicit trade. 

If a fair price were paid for the milk, it would certainly 
have to be subsidized in order to bring it within the means 
of the poorer people, but this is a matter in which relief com- 
mittees could he'lp, and it would actually come cheaper to 
do this than to send in condensed milk at the prices which 
must now be paid for the latter. 

A project is on foot for manufacturing milk from Soya 
beans by a method just perfected by an Austrian scientist, 
which enables the whole nutrition value of this bean to be 
utilized in the milk. If this proves successful at the price 
estimated, it will be a most valuable addition to the milk 
supply, but it should be confined to the adult population, 
or, at any rate, not relied on for the younger children, since 
recent investigations show that no vegetable fats are as good 
as animal fats for promoting growth and preventing rickets. 
The Friends' Relief Mission in Vienna, with support from 
the Save the Children Fund, is endeavouring to arrange a 
system of barter with the peasants in order to secure the 
delivery of an increased supply of milk and butter for the 
children. We are also trying to arrange for the purchase 
of cows in Vorarlberg, which certain landowners will buy 
if we will undertake to pay cost price for the milk. One 
gentleman who is ready to do this is already giving 100 
litres of milk a day free to the Infant Welfare Centre from 
his present herd. 

A very important thing is to secure artificial food for the 
winter so as to keep up the yield of milk per cow. This 
we are endeavouring to do both from England and from the 
Ukraine. 

If this can be done and the supply of milk for the children 
in the homes can be increased, it will supplement in a very 
valuable way the help now being given by the Americans 
to many thousands of children at feeding centres, at which 
it is difficult for the youngest to attend regularly in bad 
weather. 

We are also endeavouring to secure cows and goats for 
those hospitals which are able to look after them, and if 
funds allow, will be able to relieve the hospital difficulty in 
some cases. 



PART II 

SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

(i) The Creation of an International 
Advisory Body for the purpose of 
making Recommendations for the 
Equitable Distribution of Food, Coal, 
and other Ra^v Materials. 

Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE : In the region of international 
affairs only a small minority of people keep themselves 
adequately informed, the remainder being uninformed and 
misinformed. This condition of affairs is aggravated by the 
close connexion which has been set up between the press and 
the various governments. The first task, then, is to make 
things clearly known, and to contrive, by persistent hammer- 
ing, to wear a hole through opposition. Interdependence 
exists between nations, and the blockade of one great portion 
of Europe and the maintenance in arms of large numbers of 
people, cannot but react upon the general economic life. It 
is the business of the Conference at this session to investi- 
gate the possibility of practical action on the part of the 
responsible authorities of Europe towards general super- 
vision of economic needs in such a way as will render help 
impartially to all concerned. 

Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE : The earliest possible 
restoration of economic relations all over the world is in the 
interest of every nation in it. I was most deeply impressed 
when visiting Austria by the complete economic collapse 
brought about by the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Each constituent element was pursuing its own 
policy, and holding up supplies of one sort or another in 
order to maintain some political or territorial claim. The 
Czepho-Slovaks have most of the coal and all the iron; Hun- 
gary is the main source of corn ; German Austria has control 
of railways going through Vienna; the Jugo-Slavs are astride 
the main port. One part of the country has coal but no loco- 
motives, another has locomotives but no coal. This is only 
an illustration of the effects of economic disorganization. 
Germany and England both stand to lose if they do not trade 
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with one another. So that the restoration of economic rela- 
tions is the most essential thing to work for. The first great 
obstacle lies in finance. The gold basis has ceased to operate, 
the exchanges are entirely upset, and until some stability can 
be obtained it is difficult to see how ordinary trade can be 
resumed. The other main difficulty is the shortage of certain 
articles, such as coal and dairy produce. In some cases 
shortage amounts to absolute famine, and the consequent 
injury to the coming generation is already irrevocable. The 
establishment or continuance of some form of advisory econo- 
mic council of the nations is probably desirable. Such a 
body should be. advisory rather than executive. During the 
War, rationing, even among neutrals, was universal, but a 
scheme of universal rationing after the War would be impos- 
sible. In any case, an executive council would never act ; 
each delegate would have to refer back continually to his 
Government, and in the interval other points affecting the 
position would arise. But an advisory council could enable 
countries where there was a shortage of any particular article 
to find out where a supply could be obtained. I think that 
an international buying organization would be impracticable, 
but an advisory body could see that any country should get 
facilities for buying what it needed as far as these could be 
given. Further, this international body must have some 
actual power of relief during the winter of 1919-1920. In 
Austria, for instance, it will not be possible for them to get 
through without help, and Germany will probably be in the 
same position. Finally, the international advisory council 
could work for the restoration of economic relations, by mak- 
ing its assistance conditional upon the country concerned 
showing a spirit of co-operation. All the countries in Europe 
need help from other countries, and if the provision of that 
help depended upon the various countries working in with 
one another the restoration of international economic life 
might be promoted. 

Mr. L. S. WOOLF : There is no dispute as to what the 
conditions of Europe are. A great part of Eastern Europe is, 
or soon will be, suffering' from practical famine and starva- 
tion. A representative of the Allied Governments in Buda- 
pest has informed his Government that a million people in 
Budapest will have to be fed this winter. These conditions 
will not right themselves. The suffering countries are not 
only starving, but bankrupt, and apart from anything else 
they could not possibly get food and raw material, because 
they could not pay for them ; nor can any one country, not 
even America, deal with the question of finance or of. dis- 
tribution of supplies. This constitutes an international prob- 
lem which can be dealt with only by international action ; 
also, the interests of all the different nations of the world are 
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affected. During the War the Allies could only create inter- 
national famine by means of an international advisory body. 
We are now faced with the problem the other way- round, 
and the same thing applies again. The object of the League 
of Nations is to take action where the common interests of 
nations are concerned, and where individual action will not of 
itself produce the required results. It appears therefore that 
that League of Nations is the body which should take action 
in this case, and that the problem of the famine in, Eastern 
Europe should be one of its first works. During the War 
a. number of such international bodies were in being, and I 
believe that in the course of their work they did gradually 
■develop a sort of international conscience, or esprit de corps, 
which allowed them to succeed in what, before the War, 
would have seemed impossible tasks. 

Baron OFENHEIM : Having before the War passed 
twenty years in England, I know that the best way to secure 
a generous response is by complete frankness. Europe, as 
remade by the Peace Treaty, is in such a condition that, 
owing to hostility between governments, the surplus of one 
country can very often not be used in another. Therefore 
a new spirit has to be found; The whole question is one of 
pounds, shillings and pence, and the situation is becoming 
worse. In Austria the peasants do not accept money ; they 
want goods for their goods. I agree with a previous speaker 
in the view that such an advisory committee as is recom- 
mended already exists. Efforts should be made towards 
securing the strengthening of the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil. There should not be too many representatives on it. 
The smaller its numbers the better it will work if the right 
men are chosen. 

Prof. BRENTANO : Germany lives by exchanging manu- 
factured goods for food and raw materials. I most thoroughly 
agree with the proposals for an international advisory body, 
but resumption of industry in Germany must be preceded by 
the restoration of the mark. A scheme for the raising of an 
enormous sum by means of a levy on private fortunes had 
been put forward. But under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
the Allies might seize upon any available resources in Ger- 
many, since the Allies' claims are to come before all other 
claims — even before Germany's needs to live. It seems, 
therefore, that the Germans might make this great sacrifice 
of private fortunes with absolutely no effect. 

Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE : Professor Brentano's 
difficulty seemed precisely of the sort which could be referred 
to the kind of advisory body concerned. Before taking such 
a step as Professor Brentano has mentioned, a country could 
consult the council, and could obtain from it an intimation 
F 
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as to the way in which such an action would be regarded by 
the nations. One of the chief functions of such a body 
would be the co-ordination of financial movements of the 
various countries. 

Prof. BRENTANO : I fear that the Advisory Council will 
arrive too late. The tax in question is already under discus- 
sion, and will probably soon be passed. There is great fear in 
Germany lest the money thus raised will be immediately 
seized by the Entente. 

Prof. STARLING : Germany is on the verge of starvation, 
but the surrounding countries are even worse off, and it is 
unlikely that we shall be able to prevent millions from dying 
this winter. All that charity can do is a mere drop in the 
bucket. Prevention of starvation requires organization, 
credit, money, and even now the governments and the nations 
do not seem to realize the gravity of the situation. One can 
imagine an International Council, with a thousand millions 
of credit, working as a syndicate to help nations in the inter- 
national interest ; but little good would be achieved by form- 
ing an advisory council which would be simply advisory. 
The immature nations of Eastern Europe, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic, will need a period of stability during 
which they may settle down ; but this cannot be while Ger- 
many remains in her present condition of disorganization. 
One of the first steps in the rehabilitation of Europe is 
restabilization of Germany. Fear survives : so long as we are 
frightened one of the other we shall never get peace in 
Europe. 

, Sir GEORGE PAISH : It is absolutely essential that we 
should at the present moment find food for the Central 
Powers. There is no danger of the Germans swinging back 
to Kaiserism or Militarism. The real danger is that extreme 
misery — lack of clothing, lack of food, lack of power to 
relieve their necessities — ^will drive them into Bolshevism. 
The League of Nations will shortly come into being, and it is 
to be hoped that the Supreme Economic Council will be 
merged into it, and will continue its work as an economic 
' council of the League of Nations. It is one of the first 
necessities that we should call this League of Nations 
together, and should admit the German people. Some such 
council, including all the nations, is needed to preserve civili- 
zation from the great dangers which the War left behind. 

Mr. TAYLOR PEDDIE : The Austrian krone is quoted 
at 450 to the jC — that is to say if Austria wants one pound's 
worth of goods she has to issue paper notes for that amount, 
and they can only be redeemed out of the future wealth she 
may hereafter create. A similar process is taking place in 
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Great Britain. The £ sterling has depreciated 20 per cent., 
and our imports are inflated by an equivalent amount. That 
is to say, our imports for the next twelve months will be 
approximately ;^i,85o,ooo,ooo, of which approximately 
;^307, 200,000 is inflated due to the 20 per cent, depreciation 
of the £. The real value of our imports is therefore only 
i; 1, 550,000,000, 

How is it possible, therefore, for Germany and Austria, 
whose units of currency stand at a discount of 90 per cent., 
to procure the essentials of life and to carry out their obli- 
gations under the Peace Treaty, if they are obliged to inflate 
their internal issues of currency by that amount ? It xS quite 
impossible. Therefore assistance must be extended to\Cen- 
tral Europe, so as to restore its productive power on a sounder 
financial basis, and to prevent bankruptcy and starvation. 

Mr. KEYNES : One of the immediate problems is the 
furnishing of credits. While some of the sums mentioned 
appear to me to be larger than necessary, the sum which is 
needed for the countries which must have credit is larger 
than could be obtained through ordinary banking channels. 
It is a further aggtavation of the problem that there are so 
many other financial obligations that no ordinary venture 
would find security. A loan for reconstruction purposes and 
for enabling these countries to meet their liabilities must rank 
before indemnity demands in the case of ex-enemy countries, 
and must rank in front of inter-Ally debt in the case of 
Allied countries. Otherwise the aipounts due for indemnity 
from ex-enemy countries, and the amounts due among them- 
selves from the Allies are so great that any loan must be 
considered as a gift. If the new loan is to be given priority, 
this can only be by Government action. The League of 
Nations could very properly appeal to all the countries of the 
world, including neutrals, to subscribe a very considerable 
international loan for reconstruction purposes, and such a 
loan should have the best security possible for the repayment 
of the money. For example, it might be secured on the 
customs. Apart from the problem of money, is that of coal, 
which cannot be dealt with in the same way, since it is not a 
question of money, but rather of Treaty obligations. Ger- 
many, France, Italy, are unable to proceed with their develop- 
ment for lack of coal. Germany has agreed to contribute to 
France and Italy quantities of coal that are probably physi- 
cally impossible. The need in France is so great that she 
will probably be exceedingly unwilling to forego the Treaty 
claims. If it is true that German industry cannot exist if 
the coal is sent, it is very nearly true that France and Italy 
cannot exist unless they get it. A scramble for coal would 
be disastrous. Treaty claims must be regarded, but cannot 
be considered permanent. In the case of coal, an advisory 
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council is required, which could recommend to governments 
how the surplus of coal should be distributed. The Allies 
have recently appointed an inter-Allied coal commission for 
dealing with the question, but Germany and Austria and 
neutrals should have been included. Such a body should be 
attached to the League of Nations rather than to the Supreme 
Economic Council in Paris. It should be given the disposal 
of exportable surplus coal, and should be made an advisory 
body whose. advice the nations would agree to accept, unless 
vital national interests prevent it. Except as regards coal, 
what is required is not machinery for distributing goods, but 
some 'sort of international effort for the supply of money. 

Mdlle. MELIN : I consider the essential point to be the 
just partition of the wealth of the- world among the various 
nations. I do not under-estimate the needs of France. Winter 
approaches, and considering the small amount of reconstruc- 
tion that has taken place, it is difficult to believe that a whole 
year has elapsed since the cessation of fighting. The Swedish 
Socialist Party fecently proposed that expenditure on arma- 
ments should be cut off, and the money spent on reconstruc- 
tion. In the devastation resulting from the War, it has been 
the growing generation which has been sacrificed : every- 
thing possible was rightly given to the soldiers : it was the 
women and children who had to go short. From the mil- 
lions that have been thrown away, many houses could have 
been built. An international organization is required which 
shall not be one-sided, and which should represent all nations. 
It is intolerable that oncpeople should be isolated from the 
rest, surrounded by sentries, placed on the international 
index, and excluded from the real society of nations. There 
is war now between peoples who were friends and allies a 
year or two ago. War is a nightmare which must weigh 
on every thinking human being. Everyone should endeavour 
to hold out the hand of friendship. 

Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER : Other speakers have sug- 
gested that the functions of the proposed advisory council 
should be confined to the problems connected with coal and 
relief, but there are many other questions requiring settle- 
ment, and it might be possible for the council's sphere of 
action to be extended. Will it be possible for the world's 
normal trade with Germany to be resumed until the Peace 
Treaty has been ratified, or until Germany's actual liabilities 
are known ? Trade is being paralysed by the Reparation 
Clauses as well as by lack of credit facilities. For instance, 
firms are refusing to send to Germany until Germany's pre- 
war debts are paid. Bradford, for instance, is owed something 
like seven million pounds sterling in this way. Until 
problems like these are settled, the advisory council proposed 
would not be able to do any more than the Supreme Economic 
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Council, which is an executive body, has been able to do 
in the way of restarting trade during the last six months. 
The question is, what would a purely advisory council be 
able to do? 

Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD : The question to be 
settled is what can be done immediately, since it would be 
little use to do something in six months' time. The Supreme 
Economic Council has undoubtedly done good work, but in 
so far as it was an advisory council it has failed. At any 
rate, no one could think that the economic work done by 
the Peace Conference in Paris was done on the Council's 
advice. Central Europe could be dealt with at the moment 
as if it were a pauper; commissions could be sent out to 
establish soup kitchens, and so on. This ought to be done, 
but apart from this the first thing really required is the re- 
establishment of credit. This cannot be done at once, because 
credit has been destroyed to its very foundations. If any 
resolution is passed, therefore, it should embody a sugges- 
tion for a political policy in Europe which would have a 
definite economic outcome in the establishment of credit. 
Furthermore, the establishment of credit would not be suiifi- 
cient : at the same time the basis of exchange must be stabi- 
lized. I wish to associate myself with Mr. Keynes' views. 
Some international council is necessary, but it is not desirable 
to hand the work over to the League of Nations. Upon the 
council Germans and Austrians must -sit, and such a body 
must have the full confidence of the leading Powers of the 
world. The first step towards enabling the council to get 
to work must necessarily be a survey of the famine regions 
of Europe, with a clear statement of their immediate needs. 
And such a report would be useless unless the council had 
power to send the surplus coal or wheat from one country to 
another which needs it. A further function of the council 
might be to make known the actual facts about the internal 
conditions in various countries. Nothing has helped this 
country into a sound business-like view of the outlook more 
than certain official reports, and much might be done by reports 
published by the council, and not merely confined to govern- 
ment departments. For the time being the peoples of Central 
Europe can probably be kept alive by operations which are 
somewhat charitable in their character ; but these are merely 
temporary alleviations. What is most required is a practical 
scheme whereby credit can be found, and the exchange 
stabilized. 

Mr. MOLTENO : There is already in existence a fund 
which might be of immediate use in starting the wheels of 
industry in Central Europe. The Reparation Commission has 
enormous power and enormous funds, being in control of 
immense sums of money which belong to Germany in various 
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foreign countries. Mr. Hoover has. suggested that the Repara- 
tion Commission should treat Germany as a bankrupt State, 
and nurse it back gradually to economic life. For that purpose 
credit, raw materials and food would be required. It so 
happens that the immense sums under the control of the 
Reparation Commission are in the very places from which 
Germany will have to draw her raw materials and food — 
mainly the Argentine and America. Mr. Hoover took the 
view that some fifty millions sterling would suffice to purchase 
raw materials for the restarting of industry in Germany. If 
this Reparation Commission were wise it might use for this 
purpose the funds at its disposal. 

Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE : Mr. Keynes has men- 
tioned the difficulty occasioned by the Treaty obligations. 
When the relief of Austria was attempted this very point 
arose, it being questioned whether Austria could be allowed 
to give up timber, since timber was wanted for the indemnity. 
The body dealing with finance must either be the Reparation 
Commission, or must have immediate access to the Repara- 
tion Commission. Secondly, some body, perhaps the 
Supreme Economic Council, should be empowered to pro- 
vide the food and milk which will prevent adults and children 
from actually starving. Thirdly, as Professor Starling has 
stated, it is very important that public opinion should be 
influenced. It is not a question of goodwill in this country. 
No one really wanted to continue the horrors of war any 
longer, yet in fact, a number of the horrors of war un- 
doubtedly continue in Central Europe in spite of the fact that 
actual war has ceased. I went to Germany as an official, and 
consequently could not inform public opinion, but I would 
appeal to Sir George Paish, and to anyone else who really 
knows the truth, to make it generally known. 



(2) The Provision of Credit for the 
Restoration of the Economic and 
Financial Condition of Europe. 

• Sir GEORGE PAISH : No more important matter than 
the question in what way can credit be sufficiently prpvided 
to restore the economic and financial condition of Europe 
can be discussed at the present time. For upon the solution 
of this problem rests not only the welfare of our own country, 
not only the welfare of Europe, but that of civilization itself. 
What are the facts ? In the first place, the British sovereign, 
which has hitherto been regarded as the basis of international 
currency, has fallen to a discount of about' 15 per cent. Also, 
no comprehensive measure has yet been taken to prevent the 
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sovereign from falling to a still greater discount. The franc 
has already fallen to a discount in comparison with the 
sovereign of over 30 per cent. In comparison with the 
dollar it is at a still greater discount. The lira has fallen to 
a discount of over 40 per cent, in comparison with the 
sovereign, and in comparison with the dollar the discount is 
still greater. The mark is now at a discount of over 80 per 
cent., the krone is at a discount of over 90 per cent., and the 
rouble is almost valueless. These facts are of the greatest 
moment. In these days, business, indeed life itself, is very 
largely dependent upon credit. The credit system governs 
practically all international transactions, and we are in very 
great danger, as the discounts in value of the- European cur- 
rencies show, of a complete breakdown of the credit system. 
We have some idea of what that means when we look to 
Russia. In Russia there was a completje breakdown of 
credit, and trade and business became merely a matter of 
barter; money was of no value. The-^ effect has been to 
bring about the starvation of a very large number of people. 
It is obvious that if there is a complete breakdown of the 
world's credit system, and the value of the currencies of 
Europe disappears, we shall be faced with a catastrophe that 
no one car^ to anticipate. Therefore, it is essential that 
we should go more deeply into the matter and try to discover 
the way out of so dangerous a situation. How is it, for 
example, that the British sovereign has fallen to a discount 
of 15 per cent. ? Of course there is no truth, not even the 
vestige of truth, in the idea that Great Britain is bankrupt. 
Our position is extremely strong. We still possess abroad 
a vast quantity of securities. Even when we allow for the 
money that we owe, we probably have got on balance some- 
thing like three thousand millions of capital in foreign and 
colonial countries. Again, if one examines the country's 
trade balance, we are nearly, if not quite, paying our way. 
It is true that our imports exceed our exports by the great 
sum of something like seven hundred millions sterling. 
Nevertheless we are still deriving a very large income from 
foreign investments and we are also gaining a still greater 
income from our shipping. Probably our income from ship- 
ping this year will be not far short of four hundred rnillions, 
while our net income from foreign investments is about 
;^i50,ooo,ooo. We receive a good deal of income from bank- 
ing and other services. When we ^llow for all this we are 
nearly paying our way. The trouble does not come from 
that ; it is in another direction : we are compelled to sell very 
large quantities of goods at the present time to countries 
that cannot pay for them. It is this which is bringing 
about the fall in the value of the sovereign, as on the other 
band, we are having to buy great quantities of goods from 
other nations, for which we cannot pay because we cannot 
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collect the debts due to us from the nations to which we sell. 
In the first half of this year we sold goods to the Continent 
and rendered services to the Continent — shipping and other 
— to the extent of something like two hundred millions more 
than those countries were able, to pay us. There are possible 
off-sets, but the fact remains that at the present time we are 
selling goods to the Continent and rendering services to the 
Continent to the extent of at least four hundred millions a 
year for which we cannot get paid. On the other hand we 
are buying from the United States and from other countries, 
but more particularly from the United States, vast quantities 
of goods for which we cannot pay. In the first half of this 
year we bought from America about two hundred and fifty 
millions worth of goods, mainly food and raw material which 
it is essential that we should have. We sold to America in 
that period o.nly ten millions worth of British goods, and 
about seven to eight millions of colonial and foreign goods. 
On balance we owe America something like two hundred and 
thirty millions sterling for the six months. Now that situa- 
tion must go on ; it cannot be stopped, it cannot be brought 
to an end. Some people say, " Why should we continue to 
sell to the Continent when the Continent cannot pay us?" 
The answer to that is, that unless we help to supply the 
Continental countries with the things they need, especially 
to our Allies, the French, the Italians and the Belgians, and 
now that Peace is about to be exchanged, unless we sell 
goods to Germany, to Austria and the other nations of 
Europe, they will not be able to live. We must do our share 
in helping to keep Europe alive. Just look at it merely from 
the pure economic standpoint : supposing we do not help 
to keep Europe alive, supposing we refuse to sell because 
they cannot pay us, what will happen ? We shall be con- 
tributing towards the destruction of a vast number of people 
on the Continent. If that destruction takes place, the Con- 
tinental markets for our goods — putting it on the lowest 
terms — are for ever destroyed. It would be folly not to sell 
to the Continent at the present time, merely as a business 
proposition. It would be folly not to give them all the credit 
we can give to help to keep them alive. 

In normal years we send something like 40 per cent, of our 
exports to the Continent. Prior to the War we sold about 
two hundred millions a year to the Continent. The sale of 
these goods gave a great deal of employment to this country 
and helped to keep a very considerable section of our people 
in remunerative occupation. Let us assume that we lose 
that great business. What will happen, It is evident that 
we cannot maintain a population of forty-seven millions in 
these islands. Therefore, from an economic and business 
standpoint, we must do our share in helping the Continent. 

Now what is the situation of France? France has been 
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most seriously and grievously injured by this War. Her 
productive power has been greatly reduced. According to 
the statement. issued by the French Government, the agricul- 
tural output is reduced something like 40 per cent. Its indus- 
trial production is also greatly diminished because of the 
destruction of properties in the War area. Mines, factories 
and farms have been destroyed. France has not the produc- 
tive power at the moment to pay for the things she needs 
to buy from other countries. Beyond this she has lost the 
greater part of her foreign investments. Prior to the War 
she had about fifteen hundred millions of money invested in 
foreign countries. The countries in which these investments 
were made are now in a most serious situation, and the 
values of these investments and the incomes derived from 
them have greatly declined. Then there are few visitors to 
France. Normally, France gains a great income from 
tourists and visitors. That income for the moment has gone. 
Part of the diminution in France's income is temporary and 
part will probably be permanent. At any rate it will be 
permanent until there is an extensive reorganization of the 
industries of France to enable her to meet the new condi- 
tions. The French people are relying upon getting some 
kind of order into their situation, some kind of equilibrium 
iiito their finance by means of reparation payments from 
Germany. France realizes that she must in some way or 
other recover herself, and she sees no way of recovery other 
than by getting great sums of money from Germany and 
Austria. The basis of French financial policy is this matter 
of reparation. If that money is not received it is difficult 
to say what will become of France, unless the rest of us 
come to her assistance. 

Much the same situation exists in Italy. Italy has suffered 
seriously from the War. Her finances are deranged, her 
income is diminished, and she needs very considerable assist- 
ance in order to pay for the things she needs to buy. The 
Prime Minister of Italy told us recently that Italy needed 
very large credits in order to pay for food and raw material 
required in the early future. If Italy does not receive con- 
siderable sums from Germany and Austria her financial situa- 
tion will also be most serious. Therefore we are compelled 
to discover what is the ability of Germany and Austria to 
provide the sums which France and Italy are expecting. It 
was because of this that I thought it essential to get first- 
hand information as to the situation in Germany. 

I must say at once that it is quite obvious to me that Ger- 
many and Austria are not in a position to pay the great sums 
that France and Italy are expecting to receive. 

Germany has suffered probably more than any other nation 
of Europe owing to this War. Not only has she lost her 
men, not only has she lost the labour of a great number of 
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men through wounds, but her women have most severely- 
suffered and her children and young people are in such a 
condition that it is obvious that the vitality of the German 
people will be diminished for many a long year. Children 
and young people cannot suffer in the way they have 
suffered in Germany without its having a permanent effect 
on the health of a nation. There has been enough food in 
Germany to maintain life ; there has not been enough food 
to enable the children to' grow. That is, in my judgment, 
the most important fact for us to consider. Beyond that 
we have the fact that the productive power of Germany has 
been greatly diminished by this War. Before the War the 
German people devoted a very large part of their labour to 
agriculture. The enormous agricultural output of Germany 
before the War was only possible with a very large popula- 
tion that worked very hard, and for the most part were con- 
tent to receive relatively low wages. One of the reasons 
that Germany lost the War was that the normal amount of 
labour was not available for agricultural purposes. Prior 
to the War, Germany needed to import about 15 per cent, 
of its food. Its crops have gone down something like 40 
per cent, and at the present time Germany needs to buy 
abroad something like 50 per cent, of its food supplies. 
Then another thing has happened. The great mass of the 
German people to-day are not prepared to work as they were 
prepared to work prior to the War. The demand of labour 
throughout the world for shorter hours and better conditions 
applies to Germany exactly as it applies to other countries. 
Already hours of labour have been reduced and the produc- 
tive power of Germany for the time being has been greatly 
diminished. Moreover it will be impossible to restore the 
productive power of Germany until the German workers see 
hope for themselves and desire to work for their own well- 
being as well as for the advantage of others. At the present 
moment they have no hope, and the effect is a great diminu- 
tion in Germany's productive power. 

The coal situation that has now arisen in Germany, a situa- 
tion which means that the people have available for house- 
hold purposes only about one-seventh of their normal sup- 
plies, and that the factories are cut down to something like 
one-half their normal consumption, arises in very large 
measure from the fact that the German workmen either will 
not or cannot work in a normal way. The question of trans- 
portation is the most important one in the coal situation. 
The trouble comes from the fact that there are very few 
efficient engines in Germany at the present time. Roughly 
speaking, only about 60 per cent, of the locomotives will run, 
and it is impossible to get locomotives repaired within a 
reasonable time. Twice the number of men are employed 
in the locomotive shops, and the output is only half. Now 
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it will be obvious that while the German workmen maintain 
this attitude, while they have no hope, Germany, together 
with the other nations of Europe, will run a very great risk. 
In brief, Germany's productive power is very greatly 
diminished, and for some years there is little or no prospect 
of Germany or Austria providing any sums whatever for 
the reparation of France. The fact is there, and one cannot 
get over it. Therefore we have to consider what other steps 
are essential. Perhaps, before leaving Germany, I should 
refer in greater detail to the present situation. At the 
moment, the German people have very little coal, in some 
districts only 25 per cent, of normal, in others, somewhat 
over half normal. Also, the Germans have very little cloth- 
ing; and when in winter-time there is lack of fuel and very 
little clothing, the. position will be one of very great dis- 
comfort. Beyond that, the German people are inadequately 
supplied with food. Moreover, the amount of unemploy- 
ment and partial employment is very great. The German 
Government is spending very large sums in unemployment 
pay. But that does not employ the people. It does not pre- 
vent them from realizing their miserable condition. It does 
not prevent them from having a great deal of time to talk 
and to think. Furthermore, their exchange is in such a 
condition that they cannot buy things from abroad : they have 
not the means. There are very few exports, and their exchange 
is all the time falling, owing to the adverse trade balance 
and the constant issue of paper-raopey. When that happens 
the exchange must fall, and if it goes on long enough the 
value of the mark will entirely disappear. When a nation 
is in this degree of misery it is apt to do things. There is 
little' or no danger of the country swinging back again to 
the support of the people who brought them into this War, 
the great danger is that it will swing off to the left, to the 
Spartacists, and that you will have a degree of Bolshevism 
— whatever that term implies in Germany — infinitely greater 
than in Russia. Of course, if such a situation arises, the 
hope that Germany will be able to render any effective assist- 
ance to the world in repairing the mischief of the War will 
be gone. It is essential, in my judgment, ^that everything 
possible should be done to prevent so great a disaster and 
that we do everything in our power to assist Germany at this 
time, not only for the sake of humanity, but for the sake of 
ourselves and for the sake of our Allies. It is essential that 
Germany should do all in her power to help to repair the 
mischief of this War, to help to restore France. If there 
is revolution on the scale that is threatened, it is hopeless to 
expect any assistance from Germany. Indeed, the troubles 
which will arise in Germany are likely to extend to France, 
to Italy and to other countries. We ourselves may not be 
outside the limit of revolution. What can we do? It is 
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obvious that we, the British people, can do our share, but 
we cannot do more than our share. The situation is too 
big for any one country to handle. I doubt very much if 
even England and America together could handle this situa- 
tion altogether successfully. It is essential that all the world 
should come in to assist in so great a crisis. Europe needs 
all the surplus of all the world until its productive power 
can be restored. It cannot pay for that surplus. It can 
only pay in credit. The produce must be supplied in 
exchange for securities of one kind or another. Supposing 
the world says, " No, we will not supply the produce for 
securities." What is going to happen to the produce? Where 
will it be sold ? Again, supposing the world says, " We 
will not assist Europe in this condition of danger." What 
is going to happen to America's most valuable markets for 
produce in future ? We cannot condemn tens of millions 
of people in Europe to starvation in the coming months, 
even for our own sakes. Therefore we must discover some 
method by which the world will give credit to the Con- 
tinental nations. The French people must be allowed to 
buy all they want of food and raw material. The Italian 
must have all they need. The German and Austrian people 
must also be supplied. This problem divides itself into 
temporary measures and permanent measures. Temporary 
measures are necessary to assist Europe through a period of 
great difficulty until its productive power can be restored. 
Every measure that is taken must, however, look to the 
permanent restoration of the productive and purchasing 
power of Europe. The destroyed factories, mines and farms 
of France must be restored at the earliest moment possible. 
We cannot wait for the receipt of money from Germany or 
Austria at some future date. Money is" needed without delay, 
for until the factories, mines and farms are restored, credit 
will have to be continued. The problem to be solved is 
how to increase Europe's productive power in order that 
Europe may pay her way as soon as possible. 

That brings me to the question of a country to which I 
have not yet referred, viz., Russia. Europe cannot get out 
of its present danger until the Russian situation is adjusted. 
Before the War, Europe bought a very large part of its food 
from Russia. If the American crops were short the Russian 
crops were good. Now the Russian crops are not available, 
and while that position lasts we shall be in serious danger 
of food shortage from year to year. So far as the data at 
hand permits one to^ form an opinion, the agricultural pro- 
ductive power of Europe, including Russia, during the War 
has gone down about 40 per cent. This means that whereas 
before the War Europe needed to buy outside of Russia, 
about five hundred million or six hundred million bushels 
of cereal food, it needs to-day to buy something like three 
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thousand million bushels. The curtailment of productive 
power is largely in Russia, and will be rectified if we can 
get the Russian production restored. Therefore we must 
think of Russia, and we must find the credit essential to 
provide the Russian people with the things they need. They 
need things different from other nations. France, Italy, 
Germany and ourselves need food and raw material. Russia 
needs manufactured articles, clothing, particularly boots, 
agricultural -machinery, locomotives and wagons. That 
means that the amount of credit needed to restore Europe is 
very large. One great authority in Germany told me that 
Germany needed a credit of one thousand million sterling. 
I myself think that Germany could get along with less. 
France also needs a very great credit. Italy needs a great 
credit, and as to all those new States that have been brought 
into existence, credit is essential for every one of them. The 
amount of credit needed in the coming year will be some- 
thing like 2,000 million pounds sterling, a sum far beyond 
the power of any one country to provide. Then credit is 
needed at the earliest possible moment for the restoration of 
France, Belgium and Italy and the other countries where 
works have been destroyed. If you put that at a moderate 
sum, another 2,000 millions is needed. If 2,000 millions 
of immediate credit were granted for the purpose of purchas- 
ing food and raw materials that money would also be avail- 
able for the restoration of the devastated districts sooner or 
later. Of course, when the money was spent tlie situation 
would be entirely different from what it is to-day. Europe 
would then be a machine in working order; able to pay its 
way, needing no further credit, with its finances restored, 
or, at any rate, its foreign situation in very large measure 
restored. There is, however, another factor which must be 
dealt with before the situation is clear. Europe has borrowed 
very large sums from the rest of the world during the War. 
On balance the amount borrowed is over 3,000 million pounds. 
That floating debt must in some way or other be cleared up, 
otherwise the credit of the world cannot be restored. France 
borrowed about twelve hundred millions sterling on foreign 
account, Italy six hundred millions, Russia six or seven 
hundred millions, excluding her pre-war debt. That means 
that altogether a sum of something like 7,000 million pounds 
is needed to restore the credit of Europe. Only some great 
organization is capable of dealing with that remarkable situa- 
tion. 

The .Peace Treaty is creating an organization that can deal 
with the matter. The League of Nations will come into 
existence immediately the Peace Treaty is exchanged. How 
the League of Nations will use its credit no one can yet tell. 
But it is obvious that the League will not be prepared to 
assume such great responsibilities unless the peoples of the 
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various countries are aware that their very existence is at 
stake. When the people realize this, something will be done. 
I do not suppose that it will be done in any logical way, but 
in some way or other it has got to be done. The credit of 
the whole world has got to be pledged to help the whole 
world out of this most dangerous situation. We had a little 
experience of this kind of thing at the beginning of the War. 
The exchanges would not work. The goods of the world 
would not move and we were threatened with disaster. That 
situation was rectified by 'the British Government putting 
its credit behind the British bill and guaranteeing due pay- 
ment of every bill then drawn upon England and which 
might be drawn during the War. The effect of that was 
instantaneous. Bills were again drawn, exchanges were 
again in operation, and the goods of the world moved. The 
present situation is beyond the power of any one Govern- 
ment to deal with. This is not a question as to the credit 
of individual firms. This is a question of the credit of 
nations, already plunged into debt to the extent of thousands 
and tens of thousands of millions. Perhaps I should not 
conclude before I refer to one other matter, and that is the 
question of internal debts of the various nations. 

Most of the internal debts have been subscribed out of 
profits or income or savings made during the War. Some- 
thing like 5,000 million pounds out of our 8,000 million 
pounds subscribed in this country has come from the savings 
and profits made during the War. And that is also true of 
France. It is not desirable that great fortunes, or even small 
fortunes should have been made out of this War.. It is 
essential for the general good that these War profits or War 
savings should be largely paid back and the internal debts 
liquidated in large measure. 

The proposals which seem to me essential are these : — 
That all the world should help to bear the burden of the 
foreign financial situation created by this War, especially 
those countries that have made profits during the War; and 
that the internal financial situation should be rectified by 
the people who have made profits and done well out of the 
War. When this has been done we can face the future 
without anxiety. The world is merely waiting for the restor- 
ation of confidence, for the adjustment of these problems, in 
order to go ahead. There is nothing wrong with the out- 
look. What is wrong is that the measures taken to adjust 
the situation so far have not been effective. New measures 
are essential. When those measures have been taken I ven- 
ture to think we shall witness the greatest expansion in world 
trade that has ever been seen. I venture to believe that in 
a very short time the difficulties in Europe will adjust them- 
selves, and that wealth will accumulate as never before. 
During the War the income of working men has been very 
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greatly changed for the better— or at any rate, the nominal 
income of the working man. If those rates and those wages 
are maintained, as I personally hope they will be, then every 
measure that is taken to improve production, every measure 
that is taken to reduce the cost of living, will make these 
wages real — will tend to make for the good of the working 
men of the world. If nations co-operate with other nations 
and individuals with individuals we can look forward to a 
degree of well-being such as the world has never hitherto 
attained. 

Mr. TAYLOR PEDDIE : I have been to Switzerland, 
Holland, France and Belgium recently, and can confirm all 
that Sir George Paish has said. In some countries you can 
fill your hat with notes for £1. There is one aspect of the 
question for which economists are largely to blame — that is 
the doctrine that the exchange rates must find their own 
level. This is equivalent to saying to a country in distress : 
" We leave you alone to look after yourselves," and for the 
people in Southern- and Eastern Europe looking after them- 
selves is an impossibility. They need raw materials in order 
to carry on their industries, but bankers will not take their 
currency, and, in consequence, lack of necessary material 
has brought industry to a standstill, and has prevented the 
acquisition of the means by which productive industry may 
be restored. It is necessary to remember that whatever in- 
strument of credit is adopted, if, for instance, long term 
bonds, it must have marketability, and it is for this reason 
that I wish to associate myself with Sir George Paish's 
recommendation that the League of Nations shouW issue a 
form of security which could be accepted at face value. It 
is impossible to say how a satisfactory solution can be found 
which does not permit Germany and Austria to resume their 
place in the world's affairs. Europe requires all that Ger- 
many can produce, and the more that Germany produces the 
more will the cost of living come down, and the more will 
exchanges be stabilized. Furthermore, in the work of 
restoration of credit the active co-operation, of organized 
labour throughout the world must be secured. 

Prof. BRENTANO : All that is left to Germany is the 
working powers of its workmen, and this cannot be used 
unless the whole world is prepared to giVe credit. The need 
for the redevelopment of Germany's powers in the interest 
of the whole world is greater now than ever, since the down- 
fall of Russia has endangered the food supply of the whole 
of Europe. Formerly, when the Russian harvest was brought 
in, the tax collector came to claim it,, and the peasant was 
left with so little that he was generally compelled to borrow 
merely to exist. Now, however, he wants to eat the corn 
which he has produced, and this increased consumption in 
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Russia will mean a great diminution in the amount of grain 
available for export. Germany will be the greatest sufferer 
from this, since she has to a large extent lived on the surplus 
of Russian wheat. There had been a bounty for the expor- 
tation of rye from Germany, and as the production of rye 
rose, so the production of wheat declined. Similarly, Ger- 
many had to, import great quantities of barley. Furthermore, 
Germany's cattle had been fattened very largely upon oil 
foods from Italy ; but from the time of Italy's declaration of 
war these oil foods became unprocurable, and, among the 
consequences of this, the milk production of Germany had 
fallen to one-quarter of its pre-war amount. With regard to 
the question of Germany's cession of 140,000 milch cows, I 
wish to say that, in view of the great decline during the War 
in numbers and productive power of Germany's cows, it had 
been thought that it would be to the advantage both of Ger- 
many and of the Allies if Germany could buy cows for the 
Allies from America. A suggestion to this effect has been 
made. All that Germany is able to do now is to work, and 
as the task of procuring credit seems to be impossible for 
any one country, it appears that the pooling of the world's 
credit for the purpose of raising the world's productive power 
would be the best way of not only helping Germany and 
other countries, but of saving civilization. 

Baron OFENHEIM : I fear that Sir George Paish's pro- 
posals for an international loan issued by the League of 
Nations would not be practically possible in the short time 
within which relief must be given. It appears to be a ques- 
tion of establishing some currency acceptable at its face 
value. This could be achieved by the creation of an inter- 
national state bank, issuing currency notes against real 
security. (The gold basis has now practically gone.) Such 
a state bank could issue notes with security, which might con- 
sist in mines, in railways, in land, in woods, in many things 
which have a real value all over the world. These things 
could be mortgaged to the bank, which would issue notes to 
the various governments. The governments in turn would 
have to arrange for the necessary security. In this way 
money could be raised to pay for raw materials, and, in 
addition, money by which Peace Treaty difficulties could be 
solved. We hear that the Allies owe to the world, directly 
or indirectly, something like ;£'3,ooo,ooo,ooo. How can 
France and Italy repay England, how can England repay 
America ? There is no question about Germany and Austria 
having to pay ; the question is. How can they pay ? The 
creation of such an international bank would enable the 
German Government to open its factories, its land, and so 
on, and to pay the indemnity in those notes which would have 
an international value. Austria is sensible of the admirable 
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help which has come from England and America ; this help 
has, nevertheless, been charitable in character, and Austria 
cannot live on charity. . 

\ 
Mr. P. A. MOLTENO : I have discussed this question 
with Mr. Hoover recently. Mr. Hoover pointed out that 
it is quite impossible for America or any other country to 
continue on a basis of charity to provide the needs of Europe. 
Any such provision must be on the actual basis of work, and 
if Europe could not be got to work, there was no other alter- 
native but the destruction of a very large number of its 
people. Mr. Hoover placed the total sum immediately 
necessary for Europe at ^600,000,000. Of this amount 
;^i 25,000,000 represented what would be required to restart 
German industry alone. This includes ;^5o,ooo,ooo for imme- 
diate requirements of raw materials, and ;^6o,ooo,ooo in 
respect of food supplies. Mr. Hoover also drew my atten- 
tion to the fact that the economic life of the Central Powers 
is in the hands of the Reparation Commission, who will con- 
trol enormous sums which belong to Germany in foreign 
countries. He regarded it the duty of the Reparation Com- 
mission to treat the Central Powers as a bankrupt estate, 
and to lend them money as is already being done in Eastern 
Europe. America, England and France are between them 
advancing ;^25,ooo,ooo to Roumania. Mr. Hoover expressed 
the view that Europe is face to face with a terrible catas- 
trophe unless immediate preventive measures are taken ; but 
that the problem is not insoluble, and, if properly treated, 
can be met by the present resources of Europe. 

Mr. AUSTIN HARRISON: The whole cause of the 
trouble is political, and we are merely arguing in a circle if 
we do not realize this. Professor Brentano has pointed out 
that the ex-enemy countries, for instance, are not allowed to 
buy from any foreign country, even food or healthy cows, 
without the permission of the Allied Council which is con- 
trolled by purely political and military considerations. 
Furthermore, credit is at present dependent upon America, 
and no one can foretell how the economic question will 
develop in America, who will hardly be so naive as to 
underwrite chaos on the security of an organized non- 
productive Europe. In India, too, the political situation will 
defeat us. I have been told by Indians that if capital is going 
to industrialize India, we shall not only have a great pan- 
Islam movement, but in a few years we shall also have a 
great Indian revolution. The very men whom we should 
have liked to see in control in Europe have been powerless, 
because the governments have been in the hands of men who 
did not understand the working of their economic mechanism, 
i.e., the credit system. We are thus trying to get capital out of 

G 
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countries which we know we have rendered financially insol- 
vent. I believe I am right in saying that Mr. Wilson told our 
own people, " You are talking nonsense. If you can make 
them pay — very well. But you cannot both destroy them and 
make them pay." I hope a resolution will be passed pointing 
out that the real evil lies in the political clauses of the Treaty 
rendering European economics nonsense. Instead of indem- 
nities from Germany, we all owe one another indemnities. 
The only solution is a revision of the Treaty. 



(3) Revision of the Economic Clauses of 
the Peace Treaty. 

Mr. NORMAN ANGELL : I have received a letter from 
Mr. Arthur Henderson in which he says : 

" I much regret that an important trade union conference 
on Wednesday and election meetings at Chester-le-Street, 
on Thursday, will prevent me attending the Economic Con- 
ference. The grave financial and economic situation in 
Europe generally, and in the mid-European countries 
particularly, fully warrants your Council in summon- 
ing a conference of this character. I am glad that the 
delegates are to devote time to the question of revising the 
economic clauses of the Peace Treaty. These clauses have 
undoubtedly contributed largely to the economic difficulties 
of Central Europe, and, indirectly, to the chaos now prevail- 
ing in Europe as a whole. They have perpetuated the old 
economic antagonisms out of which the War arose, and 
divide Europe into two parts, in one of which the working 
classes' standard of life is deliberately depressed by the 
harsh and punitive economic measures adopted by the other. 

"Labour in national and international conferences has urged 
immediate revision of the Treaty, believing that the solidarity 
of the working-class movement cannot be completely restored 
or co-operation for common ends become possible until the 
injustices perpetrated in the Treaty against the peoples, of 
Central Europe are swept away. Apart from all considera- 
tions of humanity and morality it is not in the interest of 
Labour as an international organization that the workers of 
Germany, German Austria, and Hungary should suffer a 
reduction in their standard of life, or that the economic 
recovery of these countries should be crippled for lack of 
supphes, shipping, rolling stock, and necessary machinery; 
it is not just or wise to compel millions of Germans to 
emigrate or starve; it is inhuman to make war on women 
and children for political and economic ends. The economic 
and financial problems of Europe cannot be solved except 
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on the lines of the Labour policy, stated in many resolutions 
at national and international conferences. This policy was 
defined in the War Aims Memorandum, and I think I can- 
not do better than recall its terms : 

This Conference insists that, in view of the probable 
world-wide shortage, after the War, of exportable food- 
stuffs and raw materials, and of merchant shipping, it is 
imperative, in order to prevent the most serious hardships, 
and even possible famine, in one country or another, that 
systematic arrangements should be made on an international 
basis for the allocation of the available exportable surplus 
of these commodities to the different countries, in proportion 
not to their purchasing powers, but to their several pressing 
needs; and that within each country the Government must 
for some time maintain its control of the most indispensable 
commodities, in order to secure their appropriation, not in 
a competitive market mainly to the richer classes in propor- 
tion to their means, but, systematically, to meet the most 
urgent needs of the whole community on the principle of 
" no cake for anyone until all have bread." ' 

" On these lines, and on no other, I am convinced, can we 
hope to restore Europe to economic health and save the 
burdened populations not only from being plundered by 
exploiters, profiteers, and financiers, but from actual famine." 

There is one point in that letter to which I would call 
attention. The resolution quoted was passed by the Labour 
Party before the Armistice, and, I think it will be admitted 
that, in view of the discussions which have taken place at 
the Conference, that the Labour Party came nearer to anti- 
cipating the condition of affairs with which we are confronted 
than any other party which has given this question its con- 
sideration. This resolution, passed in 1917, might be a para- 
phrase of some of the suggestions made at the Conference, 
and this is a testimony of the political prescience of the 
Labour Party. 

The subject for discussion excludes the territorial and 
political clauses of the Treaty except in so far as they bear 
upon the problem of restoring the economic life of Europe. 
However, the political and economic motives are often diffi- 
cult to disentangle and, as Mr. Austin Harrison has said, 
certain political conditions must precede any successful 
attempt to solve the economic problem. Professor Brentano 
discussed what was, perhaps, the most important economic 
element in the Treaty, namely the withdrawal of all Incen- 
tives to the German people to restore their own economic and 
financial stability. What would be the effect of the continual 
demands in England for increased production, if the workers 
knew that any increase in production would only result in 
increased demands from an enemy? 
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General Smuts and others have made it clear that while 
they signed the Peace Treaty because it was imperatively 
necessary to close the War, they- regarded it as a provisional 
document. This means that the responsibility for revision 
rests with the Allied peoples. Little is to be gained by 
doing the right thing at the wrong time. It is no use to 
bring forward a policy for dealing with a situation which 
has got beyond the stage at which that policy could be effec- 
tive. Gladstonian Home Rule, which would have settled 
the Irish question twenty or thirty years ago, is now quite 
inadequate. Something similar might happen in the case 
of Treaty revision. A League of Nations formed ten or 
fifteen years ago, would have prevented the recent War, but 
public opinion was not ready for it. Opinion is ready now 
— ^but for a League that is already inadequate to the situa- 
tion. So it is necessary to keep in mind the necessity for 
immediate revision. The fundamental difficulty of the task 
is that of influencing public opinion. Such suggestions as 
are made should not offer too great a challenge to public 
opinion, but should be of an entirely practical character and 
concerned with the Treaty in relation to the situation which 
actually exists. 

Dr. GUTTMANN : I propose to add to the more scientific 
statements that have been made some more general consi- 
derations of the political situation in Germany. People in 
England, much though they may be interested, nevertheless 
do not realize what is actually going on in my country. 
During the War, the very strong military centralization that 
kept down the people under an iron rule and prosecuted the 
War, also saw to it that such scanty means of subsistence 
as were available were distributed with some degree of fair- 
ness. Of course, this system of distribution deteriorated as 
the War went on, but during the first three years the rations, 
though they grew smaller and smaller, were maintained in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. With the breakdown of the old 
German Government the situation has completely changed, 
and in addition to general shortage, there is a failure to dis- 
tribute properly what food there is. The towns, for instance, 
are unable to get their fair share of the country's produce, 
and are in the utmost distress. At the present moment the 
railway passenger traffic has been stopped for two weeks, 
and the possible extension of the stoppage to goods services 
would probably mean widespread revolution. The bettering 
of Germany's condition necessarily presupposes a strengthen- 
ing of her Government, the possibility of which depends 
upon general European conditions. The strength of any 
Government depends largely upon the support given 
to it by the Governments of other countries. The 
" morale " of the producer as producer is important. 
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but the "morale" of the whole political being is 
equally so, and that "morale" is at present in the 
worst possible state. Germany must be regarded by 
the other European nations as the pauper in their midst. 
Formerly the pauper was allowed to shift for himself, and 
this attitude has been adopted in some quarters towards Ger- 
many. Later came charity, the philanthropic and humani- 
tarian movements. In England a small minority of people 
has been inspired by such motives to do splendid work for 
the assistance of Germany. But charity cannot solve the 
problem. Just as the State came to realize that its paupers, 
living in unhappiness and want, were a danger to it, so the 
nations of Europe must in time come to realize that Germany 
will be a contagion centre in Europe if she is allowed to run 
the risk of perishing of want, as there is danger she may in 
the next six months. There is a new, though weak Govern- 
ment in Germany, and if the Allies think that this demo- 
cratic, republican Government will in the end be an advan- 
tage to themselves, then their best course is to support it. 
But, as yet, nothing has been done by Germany's conquerors 
to make life more easy in Germany. It would be an enormous 
encouragement to the new regime if prisoners of war were 
returned. Yet many German boys seem likely to spend their 
fifth or sixth winter away from home. The German fleet 
that was really the point of discord lies at the bottom of the 
sea. The republican Government is not strong, and if a 
re-establishment of the old monarchist system takes place, 
then the petty dynastic history of the past century might be 
repeated. The republic has been going on in a small way, 
and those who support it in Germany expect help from the 
democracies of the West, from whom they have learnt their 
ideals. There are 250,000 prisoners of war in Siberia, of 
whom 50,000 are Germans ; also there are among them many 
citizens of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. These young 
and healthy men are being kept back from production at a 
time when increased production is demanded on all sides. 

The most important step towards better things will be the 
re-establishment of speaking terms. The peace negotiations 
were not conducted by speech, but on paper: but is it not 
time now to re-establish human relations?. Any possible 
revision of the terms of the Peace Treaty will take a very 
long time, and can only be achieved by both sides working 
together. Many English people have come over to Germany, 
where there is little hatred, and where they were well re- 
ceived. I invite others to come. Friendship and goodwill 
may not come again immediately, but too much time must not 
be allowed to elapse. If Germany is to go through the coming 
winter without catastrophe, strong action must be taken at 
once. It might be possible to deal with Vienna on a charity 
basis, but this could not be applied to the whole of 
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Germany. I would appeal for every effort towards a better 
spirit, and for reason, hope, fairness, commonsense, to be 
allowed to sweep away bitterness and hatred. I will close 
with a quotation : 

" Reason again begins to speak, 
And hope to blossom up again." 

This Conference is for me the first sign that reason and 
hope, fairness and commonsense, begin to rise above the 
waters of bitterness and hatred and rage. 

Mrs. C. R. BUXTON : There is one point in the Peace 
Treaty on which I should like to say a few words, that is the 
cession of milch-cows by Germany to France, Belgium and 
Italy. It has been stated in the Press that the German 
delegates to the Conference have come to plead for the reten- 
tion of the cows by Germany. As a matter of fact this is 
entirely incorrect. In Germany there is a severe rationing 
of milk which reserves its use for small children and invalids 
in a dangerous condition. 

Miss Emily Hobhouse has said that she was horrified by 
the condition of children in Leipzig and other places. Mr. 
McDougall, Chief Live Stock Commissioner for Scotland, 
has written : 

" There is no shadow of doubt that at the time I was in 
Germany there was an appalling death-rate among mothers 
and children on account of the shortage of the milk supply." 

Yet Mr. Hoover's child-feeding scheme has been with- 
drawn from France and Belgium. There have been no 
restrictions on the sale of milk, cream or cream cheese in 
France and Belgium, though in France a regulation has 
recently been issued whereby children are given preference. 

Mr. P. A. MOLTENO : It is absolutely essential that the 
terms of the Treaty should be revised. Mr. Hoover told 
me that the Peace Treaty has taken from Germany so much 
coal that it has only left sufficient for railways, for gas, and 
a certain amount for heating private houses, but none at all 
for manufacture. Industry will, therefore, not be possible on 
a scale sufficient to enable the population to live unless the 
terms of the Treaty are revised in this particular. 

German Austria, from being the centre of a large empire, 
has been suddenly reducejl to a mere province. This will 
mean the loss of a very large portion of German Austria's 
means of livelihood unless she can become a portion of a 
greater economic unit. 

Baron OFENHEIM : Dr. Guttmann has mentioned war- 
prisoners. Of about 50,000 prisoners in Central Russia, 
15,000 died; out of 150,000 in Siberia, 50,000 perished. 

In Austria many schools are closed for lack of coal. The 
children remain in the streets and thousands of children 
appear before the criminal courts. 
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The whole of the political and territorial arrangements of 
the Peace Treaty are unsatisfactory. Every State says it has 
too little, every State wants more. 

MissCATHERINE MARSHALL: It is necessary to make 
the Allied nations realize what devastation has been brought 
about in Germany by the blockade. Such devastation could 
be set against the devastation of territories invaded by Ger- 
mans during the War. Until the spirit of self-righteousness 
is undermined, there will be little likelihood of revision of 
the Treaty. It is urgent that the Allies should not insist 
upon immediate reparation; The three important questions 
are those of coal, transport and credit. 

Much might be accomplished if exchange visits of French 
women to Germany and German women to France could be 
arranged. At least one minister of the French Cabinet has 
promised his warm support for such a project. 

Mrs. SWANWICK : My emotions on hearing Dr. Gutt- 
mann's speech remind me of the pain felt by the women 
delegates of the Allied countries, when, at Zurich, in the 
spring of 1919, we were spoken to as being, in some sense, 
victorious. In the people of this country much progress has 
been made towards the first essential for revision, that is, 
goodwill. But no such sign is apparent in our rulers. 
Although the growth and the increasing impetus of the 
labour movement is almost incredible, the Government have 
learned nothing and repented nothing. The Government 
do not want to make peace; they wish to keep alive a large 
number of small wars. The revisionist movement is making 
great progress in the Labour Party, and as a matter of 
practical politics, it is obvious that if we have a political 
party which stands for revision, the thing to be done is to 
get that party in. 

Madame DUCHESNE : I do not wish my comparative 
silence to provoke any misunderstanding. I and the pacifist, 
political and trade union groups with which I am associated, 
have strongly protested against the Peace Treaty. It must 
not be supposed that the attitude generally adopted in France 
on the milk question is one of reprisal. There is a great 
lack of milk in France. I have myself had to obtain a 
medical certificate- in order to obtain milk for an adult. 

Lord PARMOOR : The Peace Treaty as it stands appears 
to me an impossible document to be the foundation of a true, 
lasting and permanent peace. Its revision is a matter of 
enormous importance. It was founded, not so much upon the 
principle of self-determination, of which so much has been 
heard, but upon the desire to cripple the economic position of 
Austria and Germany. This view is born out by the provi- 
sion that Austria shall not be allowed to amalgamate with 
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the rest of Germany. Mr. Hoover, General Smuts and others 
have stated that Austria's present position introduces a diffi- 
culty which is impossible of solution. 

There can be no possible justification for such a provision 
which will possibly produce disturbance in the future. There 
are only two solutions of the Austrian question : either some 
form of reconstruction of the old Austrian economic union, 
or combination with Germany to form a country capable of 
development in the future. Again, Germany has been left 
with little coal for industrial purposes. This is not a term 
which should be admitted into any peace treaty. There is 
no point in talking about reparation and indemnity if Ger- 
many is to be left in a condition in which reparation and 
indemnity are a practical impossibility. 

Furthermore, it is inconsistent with the idea of the League 
of Nations that one party should lay down aill the terms for 
the acceptance of the other. The whole conception of the 
League of Nations is founded upon conciliation and co-opera- 
tion. If the League of Nations, for instance, is to deal with 
credit questions, all Europe must be represented. I consider 
that one of the first essentials towards which effort should be 
directed is reformation of the League of Nations as a step to 
the revision of the Peace Terms. 

Mr. NORMAN ANGELL (Chairman) : The Conference 
has been discussing problems connected with credit, trans- 
port, distribution of coal, etc., and has endeavoured to dis- 
cover the line of least resistance to revision of the Treaty. 
There is one tactic or stratagem which might make fairly 
rapid progress possible. The reparation to be paid by Ger- 
many is to be determined by a Reparation Commission, about 
which President Wilson said that it " can determine the 
current of trade and the conditions of international credit. 
It can determine how much Germany is going to buy, where 
it is going to buy, and how it is going to pay for it." 
The creation of this Commission with these powers introduces 
all kinds of questions bearing upon credit, transport, and the 
distribution of coal and raw materials, and it is clear that the 
Reparation Commission will need to keep in close communi- 
cation with any other body which might be established for 
the purpose of handling these economic problems. In these 
facts lies a possible line of advancement. One of the worst 
clauses of the Treaty is that which renders indeterminate 
the character of the sentence passed upon Germany ; but even 
if a definite indemnity were finally proposed, the sentence 
would still remain indeterminate unless access to coal, trans- 
port, shipping and so on were given. The Reparation Com- 
mission should be placed under the League of Nations (or 
the economic bodies of that organization) and right of appeal 
to it against the decisions of the Commission should be 
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granted to Germany. Obviously powers like those described 
by President Wilson should be subject to some impartial 
control. If final economic decisions were given to the League 
of Nations, that would in effect constitute a most, important 
revision of the Treaty. 



(4) The Co-operative Movement as a 
Medium for the Surmounting of Eco- 
nomic and Credit Difficulties. 

Miss LLEWELLYN DA VIES : I feel that to be useful 
this address should contain some account of the nature of co- 
operation and the world-wide character of its activities. Co- 
operators believe not only that their system of industry has a 
fundamentally sound economic basis, but that it is the system 
best fitted to meet the present financial paralysis. And, what 
must also be taken into account in the restoration of industrial 
order, best fitted to meet the determination among the workers 
of all countries that they will no longer live at the mercy of 
a capitalist system. 

The original and beneficent object of trade — that is, the 
satisfaction of human needs — has been lost sight of in a 
capitalist system, whose motive is that of profit-making, and 
whose method is that of autocracy. 

A co-operative system, based on organized consumption, 
restores the original object of trade. It is one which accepts 
the economic interests of the whole body of consumers as the 
purpose of trading. It functions without making profits, 
distributing the surplus on trading transactions in proportion 
to purchase. It makes capital the servant, not the master in 
industry ; it governs by popularly-elected boards of directors. 
One member, one vote, is its rule, regardless of the number 
of shares held. It thus forms a true democracy, where in- 
dustry is carried on by the people for the people. 

Consumers' co-operation on these lines is to be found in 
practically every European country; as well as others, in 
varying size and importance, and side by side with this form 
of co-operation, and often interlocked with it, exist most inter- 
esting and successful agricultural co-operative developments. 
It is a pleasure at this moment to give the leading place in 
co-operation to the great Russian nation. I shall leave the 
Russian representatives here to-day to tell what international 
help can be brought by their gigantic achievements in retail 
and wholesale societies, in the association of fl&x growers, 
the Siberian creameries, their educational and social activities, 
their foreign trade, and the Narodny Bank, which is the 
financial centre for this immense co-operative system. 
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Throughout the Revolution the Co-operative Movement has 
maintained its stability, and it is not too much to say has 
saved the economic situation. It has been accepted by the 
Soviet Government, while still working on an independent 
basis, and it has continued its work in other parts of Russia. 

Great Britain, from the size and importance of its co- 
operative work, ranks alongside of Russia. Here, as in 
Russia, co-operation covers one-third of the population. Our 
most noteworthy feature is the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, controlled through its board of directors by the 
1,200 distributive societies, of which it is the federation. 
It has a capital of ;^i 1,798,000, and a yearly trade with dis- 
tributive societies to the value of ;£'8o,ooo,ooo, over 
^23,000,000 of this trade being in goods manufactured in its 
own factories. It is the largest flour miller in the country ; it 
is the largest importer of tea, owning 13,000 acres of tea 
plantations in India and Ceylon. Its bank has a turnover 
of ;^248,ooo,ooo, and besides deposit accounts, nearly three 
thousand co-operative, trade unionist and working- 
class organizations have current accounts. Its insurance 
department is run on such advantageous lines as should make 
every working man and woman hurry to transfer to it from 
their industrial organizations. Its import trade is conducted 
through agencies in a large number of countries. 

There is no time to describe the special character and ex- 
tent of co-operation in practically every other European 
country, nor its advance in North and South America, the ' 
Argentine, South Africa, Japan, etc. 

This remarkable revolution that has been peacefully 
taking place, this building up of industry on a democratic, 
non-profit-making basis, with the workers' capital and by the 
workers' brains, has hitherto been insufficiently understood 
and appreciated. The upper and middle classes have looked 
•upon it as a harmless thrift movement, while economists and 
reformers — if I may say so — have placed too little importance 
on its economic bearings and possibilities. 

But the letting loose- of self-regarding forces by the War 
has done two things. It has shown up Capitalism at its 
blackest, with its amalgamations and trusts, its glad eye on 
Profits, and its reckless disregard of public interests. On 
the other hand it has brought into high light the peculiar 
virtues and powers of Co-operation and given it a great 
.impetus. 

During the War we saw our own co-operative societies 
keeping down prices of bread, tea and other food and cloth- 
ing, till their supplies were exhausted. The benefit also of 
dividend on purchase to the exploited consumer was seen 
when the surplus of ;^50,ooo on the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society's margarine production, due to Government prices, 
was distributed amongst co-operators, and lately, when the 
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large surplus made on its coasting trade was similarly distri- 
buted. 

We also saw some Governments deliberately making use of 
the Co-operative Movement. In France, two million francs 
were voted by Parliament to the distributive societies. The 
Paris Union of Societies was entrusted by the municipality 
with the sale of frozen meat, coal and potatoes, and by the 
Minister of Munitions with the establishment of co-operative 
restaurants. Canteens at the front were also run by co-opera- 
tive societies. In many countries, prominent co-operators 
held official positions in Government Departments. 

The most remarkable Government recognition of Co-opera- 
tion has occurred in Greece, which might well serve as an 
example for our own and other European Governments to 
copy. Instead of persecuting or neglecting Co-operation, a 
law was passed in 1914 which makes it punishable for 
capitalists or other persons to damage a co-operative society 
in any way, and gives special privileges to co-operative 
societies, e.g., exemption from taxation, free postage, right 
of delivery of produce to State or Commune without contract, 
and premiums to schoolmasters and. others for forming co- 
operative societies. The result of the law has been that at the 
end of 1918 (in four years) there were 917 societies of different 
kinds (in a population of less than five millions) with 45,000 
members and ;^i 20,000 share capital. Of these societies, 
97 are urban and 820 agricultural — including those for sale 
of raisins, which it is proposed to join into a central union, 
which may one day take the place of the present subsidized 
joint stock company. In 1917 the Department of Agricul- 
ture guaranteed credit to traders to the amount of ;^25,ooo, 
;^9,ooo of which went to co-operative societies. 

On the other hand, in Germany, as to a large extent in this 
country, very inadequate use was made of the Co-operative 
Movement during the War ; but in regard to sugar, the dis- 
tribution of which by the German Wholesale was not inter- 
fered with, it has been calculated that if its entire distribution 
had been entrusted to the Wholesale, the consumers would 
have been saved a sum of thirty million marks on sugar alone 
in the year 1915. It is satisfactory to find that the present 
German Government has recognized the valuable work of Co- 
operation, and that last January orders were given that the 
services of co-operative societies should be utilized in the 
distribution of rationed goods. 

But the absence of Government help has not stopped pro- 
gress. In practically every country the movement shows an 
advance. Here are a few examples : 

The sales at the great Milan Co-operative Society increased 
in 1 91 8 by 65 per cent. But as some part of all increased sales 
are due to inflated currency, I will mostly keep to figures in 
relation to membership. The Co-operative Society in Copen- 
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hagen increased its membership from 12,284 ^^ 1917 to 15,202 
in 1918. In Czecho-Slovaiiia 150 societies have been formed 
since the Republic, making a total of 433 societies, with 
109,000 members. The Hungarian Wholesale Society 
(" Hangya," Budapest) supplies through its 1,940 affiliated 
societies, approximately two million consumers. The Swiss 
Union had 461 societies affiliated in 1918, whose sales were 
9J millidn pounds. In Corsica, Co-operation, only estab- 
lished in 1912, opened 44 distributive societies during the 
year 1917-18. 

All this was work of a national character during the War. 
It is with the breakdown of credit and trade after the War 
that the co-operators' great and wonderful chance for inter- 
national trade has come. 

When we realize the meaning and nature of Co-operation 
it is not difficult to see how it is peculiarly fitted to meet the 
present international situation. From the fact that co-opera- 
tive organizations are themselves able to utilize any goods 
they may receive in exchange for those they sell, they are able 
to carry on trade by what is really a process of barter. In 
this way they can get round different rates of exchange, and 
the question of credit does not present the same difficulties as 
to private traders. Then there is an economic security and 
fundamental soundness in co-operative trading which is in- 
herent in its nature as an organization containing both pro- 
ducers and consumers. This makes it more stable as an 
economic factor than either governments or profit-making 
concerns in disturbed areas. And there is the further reason 
for which Co-operation is appropriate to the present state of 
things, and that is by abolishing profits it has also abolished 
profiteering — especially necessary, one need hardly point out, 
in the starving countries. This enables a check to be placed 
on any rise in prices due to this course, and so to under- 
mine one of the causes of labour unrest. 

But though the advantages which would accrue to the world 
by the adoption of co-operative trading are, I think, clear, 
its possible achievements are necessarily limited by the extent 
of the co-operative machinery available, and by the amount of 
capital at the disposal of the movements. 

In the enormous developments which are now facing us, 
a great responsibility must rest on British Co-operation, be- 
cause of its size and wealth, and as belonging to the country 
which, next to America (where the distributive movement is 
only in its infancy) has suffered least from the War. Already 
the British movement has given ;^ 15, 000, and more is due, 
for the restoration of Co-operation in the devastated areas, and 
recently co-operators from many different countries, including 
Belgium, France, Armenia and an official Government depu- 
tation from China have been visiting the Wholesale Society 
at Manchester, asking for help. 
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It may be added that recently the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society has decided to loan large sums 
of money (amounting to ;^ 1,200,000) on credit to co- 
operative federations in countries where distress has been 
prevalent in consequence of the War. This includes ;^40o,ooo 
to Roumania, to be administered by the Federation of Village 
Co-operative Societies. About ;^20o,ooo of this amount has 
been already supplied in the form of food and dried goods, 
especially wearing material for men, women and children. 
Goods on credit have also been supplied to two Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies in Poland — the Union of Consumers' 
Societies and the Polish Conservative Co-operative Union, 
the headquarters of both being at Warsaw. About ;^ioo,ooo 
worth of commodities has been sent to each of these organi- 
zations, and there is more to follow. 

Credit to the extent of ;^ioo,ooo has been set up between the 
C.W.S. and Belgian co-operators through the Federation of 
Belgian Co-operative Societies at Brussels. Of this amount 
about ;^75,ooo has been provided in goods largely consisting 
of supplies of soap. Other criedit arrangements, including 
;^20o,ooo to the Serbian Union of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies at Belgrade, ;^ 100,000 to the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society at Prague, whilst under consideration is the 
question of supplying essential commodities to the extent of 
;^ 100,000 to the Co-operative Union of Armenia, for distribu- 
tion among co-operative families in distress. 

In all cases the loans may be met by cash payments or by 
supplies of raw material and manufactured goods shipped for 
delivery to the C.W.S. at Manchester, London, Newcastle, 
or Bristol. 

Still more interesting is the agreement for an exchange 
trade which has recently been made by the, C.W.S. with 
societies in South Russia through the All-Russian Con- 
sumers' Union. A vessel sailed from the Manchester docks 
on September 27th, and contained -about ;^6o,ooo worth of 
goods, principally wearing apparel. This will encourage the 
peasants to yield up their raw supplies in exchange for the 
manufactured goods they need. Further cargoes supplied 
by the British Wholesale are to follow, altogether to the 
value of about ;^400,ooo. In return the Russian societies will 
send cargoes, chiefly of hides and wheat for the C.W.S. 
factories and district societies. It has been necessary to set 
up a C.W.S. office at Novorossisk, and two C.W.S. repre- 
sentatives have been sent out to take part in establishing an 
international exchange of co-operative trade. 

Yet another event of the greatest moment was the meeting 
this year of the representatives of various European C.W. 
Societies, brought together by the International Co-operative 
Alliance, a democratic League of Nations, formed without 
the help of diplomats, as M. Gide says. All through the 
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War the I.C.A. has kept itself in being, though unable to 
meet in full, and it is an interesting fact that its monthly 
Bulletin has continued to be published, unblighted by the 
Censor, in English, French and German, and contributions 
have been printed from the German as well as from English 
and French editors. A scheme for international trading is 
now being considered by the different Wholesale Societies, and 
is to be discussed by them at Geneva, where the full I.C.A. 
is to meet in December, when it is greatly to be hoped that 
representatives from all the national Wholesales will also be 
present. 

But the strength of vested interests will make the fight 
between Capitalists and Co-operation a severe one. Much 
depends on whether Governments and the International 
Economic Council, whatever its future form, will support Co- 
operation and give it the priority as regards credit and trading 
transactions, to which its disinterested methods and demo- 
cratic character entitle it. In England the Board of Trade has 
set aside ;^26,ooo,ooo to further export trade. 

But we have to remember that most governments are 
riddled with' capitalist interests, and it will therefore be abso- 
lutely necessary foi' the people of every country, both to 
change the character of their governments, and to put pres- 
sure upon them by becoming practical co-operators them- 
selves. If Government control of supplies is re-established 
it would be useful to demand an international consumers' 
council, on which co-operators should be largely represented, 
which would introduce a sort of International • People's 
Assembly in connexion with trade. 

Ultimately no doubt will arise an international C.W.S., 
which would pool the surplus of trade and divide them 
amongst the different countries, thus extending the co-opera- 
tive non-profit-making methods of national Co-operation to 
international trade. Then we should see that international 
commerce would become, not a fight between nations to 
over-reach each other, but a harmony in which the interests 
of each and all are one. I venture lo say that a fully- 
developed international Co-operative Wholesale Society would 
become the greatest institution of the world, and provide a 
new social civilization. We can see growing up an economic 
leagiie of peoples, which, operating naturally, is a far surer 
guarantee for Peace than a legally-devised association of 
governments, and is the only social framework for an endur- 
ing League of Nations. 

Mr. L. S. WOOLF : There are three reasons for which 
it would appear that the co-operative movement could help 
materially in the solution of the present economic problems., 

I. Arrangements for international credits could be made 
through the co-operative system. 
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2. This system eliminates profiteering. 

3. Co-operators are, at the same time, to a large degree 
boih producers and consumers. But any assistance that 
the co-operative movement could provide towards combat- 
ing the famine in Central Europe could only come through 
the medium of the wholesale societies. 

Before the War the proposal of co-operation as a really 
practical alternative to capitalism, was met with the question, 
"How could co-operation deal with international trade?" 
Yet in the present emergency it seems possible that co-opera- 
tion would be more effective than capitalism in re-establish- 
ing international trade. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society has succeeded in 
establishing trade with South Russia and is supplying 
articles to the value of ;^40o,ooo and to take in exchange 
raw materials from South Russia. Also credits of the 
following amounts are being arranged : ;^4oo,ooo to 
Roumania, ;^ 100,000 to Poland, ;£^ 200, 000 to Serbia, 
;^ioo,ooo to Czecho-Slovakia. Also a credit of ;£^ioo,ooo 
to the Armenians is under consideration. In practice this 
will mean that the British Wholesale Society will exchange 
goods with the Co-operative Societies of all these countries. 
The question now is, what further development of the opera- 
tions can be brought about sufficiently great to influence the 
famine conditions ? The problem is one of enabling the 
wholesale societies of various countries to trade with one 
another, and the greatest difficulty lies in the lack of 
machinery for international trade in the co-operative move- 
ment. The societies have great knowledge of the require- 
ments of their own countries, but what is wanted is some 
machinery whereby this knowledge could be communicated 
to societies in other countries. Tentative steps towards this 
are being made, but the formation of an international co- 
operative wholesale society seems at the moment to be neither 
possible nor necessary. If each wholesale society could 
become a member of every other wholesale society, then the 
same system could be set up among nations as at present 
exists among individual consumers of wholesale societies. 

On the other hand, Government action is required. Altera- 
tion of the law limiting amounts of capital is desirable. 
Furthermore, an immense advantage would come if the 
Government could see its way towards making a loan to the 
English Wholesale Society upon which practically the whole 
burden will, for the time being, rest. Finally, the Govern- 
ment and any international government machinery estab- 
lished for dealing with the famine should use the Co-opera- 
tive movements of the various countries in any distribution 
which takes place. 

Mr. BASIL WILLIAMS : Very little can be done until 
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the War against Russia is stopped. Russia is the country 
with which most might be done in the way of exchange of 
goods, since the other countries are organized on similar 
hnes to our own. England and Germany both produce 
manufactured goods for their own use, but each could profit- 
ably exchange manufactured articles for Russian wheat, etc. 
The British Co-operative Movement is hampered for lack of 
capital. Very little can be done by way of trading co-opera- 
tively until we can penetrate the blockade that prevents us 
from getting at the Russian co-operators. 

Mr. K. I. MOROSOFF : In discussing the question of 
trade between Europe and the New World, on the one hand, 
and Russia on the other, one often meets with undisguised ex- 
pressions of fear. " Russia," it is said, " is bankrupt. She 
is unable to cover her enormous debts to the Allies. She is 
in a state of complete economic anarchy (let alone civil war). 
To help Russia would mean to open new credits to a hope- 
less debtor." 

It is a fact that under the crushing weight of the burden 
which she shouldered during the first three years of War, 
Russia has been ruined, and her economic system has been 
shattered to an extent as cannot be pictured in any other 
country of the world. The machinery of her Government, 
of her commerce and trade, and of her municipal administra- 
tion has been destroyed to its foundation. Her national pro- 
duction is at its lowest ebb ; her finances present a picture 
of such utter confusion that not even the best economists 
of the world can understand them. Hunger, cold, destitu- 
tion, and ruin have firmly established themselves in various 
parts of that great country. The still ravaging civil war, 
which, like a snow-slip coming down a hill, spreads and 
intensifies the ever-growing devastation, completes this pic- 
ture of horror and destruction. Such is the one side of the 
picture. 

But there is also the other side. Russia is the richest 
country of the world. The richest oil-fields in Baku ; man- 
ganese, cotton in Fergana, incalculable riches of the Ural 
ridge, gold, copper, iron, lead, silver, minerals, black and 
" white " coal in enormous quantities, already explored or 
still hidden in the depths of the Altai, the Kuznetsk Alatau 
and other parts of Siberia; fisheries, grain, dairy produce, 
timber, etc., all these enormous natural resources go 
far to prove that the world, having spent its possessions and 
productive forces in the most devastating war ever experi- 
enced, is bound to turn its eyes and hopes to this, to-day 
ruined and bleeding, but immensely rich and wondrous 
country. 

At present Russia is in the throes of insoluble economic 
problems and political strife. At present Russia can do 
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nothing for Europe. Help must come to her, not from her. 
But already to-day, even yesterday, and a few months back, 
Russia has been exporting to Europe flax, manganese, kero- 
sine, potash, millions of fur-skins, wool and butter. Not 
in such quantities, it is true, as would befit the Great Russia 
supplying the civilized world with the surplus of her raw and 
other materials. But still, if in spite of her intolerable posi- 
tion, Russia is now able, by a superhuman effort, to engage 
in international trade, how can one have any doubts that 
after a certain time she will, like the fabled Phoenix, come 
to life again, and will pay her debts, will pay her interest, 
and will in her turn, help Europe to overcome the disastrous 
economic effects of the War? Only one thing can prevent 
this from happening — a complete disappearance of Russia 
and her people. But this is too absurd to be believed in by 
anybody. The Russian people has to pass through a period 
of infantile diseases, to which all young peoples are liable. 
But we know that diseases are not dangerous in youth, that 
they are followed by a period of the greatest accumulation 
of forces, and a doubled energy in life. Thus one can have 
faith in Russia; and I invite you, ladies and gentlemen, to 
accept my first proposition : Have faith in Russia. 

During the trying period of her unspeakable sufferings, 
Russia, one must say it quite candidly, has had many reasons 
to lose faith in her friends. And even the warm sympathy 
and understanding which at times reached her ears from 
Europe, not always succeeded in reaching her heart. You 
know that a man exhausted by starvation and suffering 
regards with suspicion even a genuine kindness. In the case 
of Russia, however, there have been several moments when 
individual exhibitions of a lack of understanding, which 
bordered on insult, made the Russian people feel as if it 
was deserted by all its friends and as if black ravens were 
already gathering round its dying body. Such was the im- 
pression left on the exhausted and harassed soul of the 
Russian people by some expressions of the European attitude 
towards Russia. I speak the naked truth. It is not my 
policy to draw a veil over unpleasant facts. On the contrary, 
I hold that the way to save ourselves from grave mistakes 
is not to hide the disease, out to announce it openly. Now, 
if you accept my first proposition, that* we must " Have 
faith in Russia," you will also agree with my second, that 
the economic policy towards Russia should be based on the 
principle of treating the suffering nation with consideratiort 
and tact. But this means that for the present time you must 
not ask of Russia too much, but rather give her your great 
confidence in advance. An attitude like this will have a 
tremendous moral effect, and at the same time will be a 
sound commercial policy. 

All the reports we read in the European Press about 
H 
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Russia, whether of the parts controlled by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, or of those controlled by other governments, can be 
summed up in the words : " complete disintegration." At 
the same time, in Russia, side by side with the process of 
disintegration, there has been going on a process of con- 
struction. While the cities have been ravaged, the country 
has preserved itself from ruin. Butter-making, for example, 
may be destroyed, but the milch-cows still remain and the 
future production of butter may even increase. Again the 
drea under cultivation may be reduced, but the importance 
of agriculture becomes better understood, and the moment the 
peasant is able to repair the broken part of his plough, or to 
buy a new plough, he will certainly try to double his culti- 
vated area. In addition to this, the impossibility of trading 
with foreign countries and within Russia herself owing to 
the civil war, has helped the peasant to accumulate large 
stocks of raw materials, which will be thi;own on the markets 
as soon as the conditions requisite for this come into being. 

These are, however, symptoms which are apparent only 
to those who are closely familiar with the processes now 
taking place in the economic life of Russia. There is another 
symptom which proves more clearly and conclusively the 
existence of vital springs in the life of the country. It is 
co-operation. 

Co-operation in Russia. 

The last few years in the life of Russia witnessed a com- 
plete paralysis or even disappearance of every form of work- 
ing machinery and organization in commerce, trade, the 
State and the municipal administration. In such conditions 
a break-up of the nation and a dying out of its members 
would have been the natural result. But here, as a means 
to lay a farmer grip on life, there has come forward a new 
force — Co-operation. This has been the most commanding, 
the" most imperious summoning to life by the people itself. 
In its effort to maintain its existence and develop its economic 
and other activities the people turned to co-operation as an 
anchor of safety. ThuS, parallel with the destruction 
brought about by causes that were objective and stood out- 
side the people, the latter has carried on a tremendous work 
of construction. The process of development and consolida- 
tion of Russian co-operation, the pace, the force and other 
sides of the movement, present an extremely large number 
of interesting moments. It is impossible for me to touch 
upon them here, but I will quote, however, a few figures and 
recall the names of some of the central co-operative organiza- 
tions, so as to give you a general idea of the scope and 
magnitude of this movement. 

At the present time, owing to the insufficient information 
from Russia, it is more or less difficult to define the number 
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of individual co-operative units, and it is still more difficult 
to give the exact number of members united in the co-opera- 
tive organizations, but some approximate data undoubtedly 
very much under-estimated, show an unusual and unpre- 
cedented growth in the history of the Russian Co-operative 
movement. Thus, from the data of the Moscow Narodny 
Bank, their turnover in 1914 was only a little over Rs. 110,000. 
In 1918 the turnover of the Bank was already six thousand 
million roubles. On February ist the following were the 
members of the Moscow Narodny Bank: no credit and 
loan and saving unions (affiliated societies), 2,309 associa- 
tions of a similar kind, 76 consumers' unions, 1,069 con- 
sumers' societies, 137 agricultural and of a mixed nature 
unions, and 758 various associations. 

According to the evidence of the Moscow Union of Con- 
sumers' Societies, now transformed into the AU-Russian 
Central Union of Consumers' Societies, they comprised, by 
iQiQ) 307 unions and 20 societies with over 10,000 members 
in each. Altogether their membership included up to 30,000 
smaller co-operative organizations. The people served by 
these organizations is estimated to reach about fifty million 
(counting each member of a family). In many parts of 
Russia up to 75 per cent, of the whole local population are 
being served by co-operative societies. 

According to data furnished by the Union of Siberian 
Co-operative Unions — "Zakupsbyt," this union of unions 
comprises twenty-eight unions, and in addition serves the 
needs of three other unions. Altogether, there are about 
10,000 Consumers' Societies, Creameries, Fisheries and other 
associations with over two and a half million members, 
whereas the total population served by the " Zakupsbyt " 
amounts to ten millions, not taking into consideration a 
large Creamery Union, the members of which number 
800^000 people. Over and above this, in almost 
every province of Siberia, there are credit societies, the 
membership of which equals that of the Consumers' Co- 
operative Societies. It is, however, necessary to point out 
that the membership of the Credit Co-operation is simultane- 
ous with that of the Consumers' Co-operation — that is to 
say, the same members participate in the Consumers' and 
Credit Associations. These figures partly illustrate the 
growth of the Russian co-operative movement, but in reality 
the extension of its influence is considerably greater than 
these, now out-of-date, figures. It is impossible at the 
present time to calculate the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment owing to the fact that the continuous rapid growth of 
the co-operative units is proceeding far quicker than any 
statistica:l estimate taken ; for instance, even before the Bol- 
shevik upheaval, nearly every densely-populated house in 
Petrograd was united in one co-operative unit. 
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Besides the extensively spread forms of co-operation, i.e., 
the Consumers' Society, Credit Association and Labour Artel 
— there was springing up in towns all over Russia during 
the War co-operative societies for the supply of logs, coal, 
houses, etc. Nearly 90 per cent, of all the villages in Russia 
have at least one co-operative society, and often two or three, 
one of which is necessarily a Consumers' Society, and the 
other a Credit Association. It may be said, without exagger- 
ation, that not less than two-thirds of the total population 
in Russia are within the influence of the co-operative move- 
ment. 

In addition to the co-operative work within the borders of 
Russia, which on its trading side is expressed in a turnover 
of several milliards of roubles; I- must also mention that the 
Russian cO-operative system is technically prepared for 
carrying on trade operations with Europe, the New World, 
and the countries of the East, and has its representatives in 
the principal trading centres of the world. Thus, in London 
alone there are branches of the following central co-opera- 
tive organizations of Russia : 

The Moscow Narodny Bank, 

The AU-Russian Union of Consumers' Societies — " Cen- 

trosoyus," 
The AU-Russian Union of Agricultural Co-operative 

Societies, 
The Union of Siberian Co-operative Unions — "Zakupsbyt," 
The Central Association of Flax Growers. 

The central organizations mentioned, as represented by 
their branches in this country, are united in the Joint Com- 
mittee of Russian Co-operative Organizations in London. 
There are also represented in London several local organiza- 
tions of a more or less large size, such as the Union of 
the Siberian Creamery Association, the Northern Union of 
Timber Artels, the Union of Tar-distilling Artels of the 
Vaga Region, etc. 

Most of the London branches of the central co-operative 
organizations mentioned above, have been established as 
head-offices for all foreign branches. In other countries, 
agencies have been established in America, .Sweden, Norway, 
Turkey, Japan, China, etc. 

During the War great difficulties were encountered in 
carrying on trading operations with other countries. But 
even during that time the Moscow Narodny Bank was able 
to buy and ship to Russia goods to the value of several 
hundred thousand pounds, and the Central Association of 
Flax Growers sold to the English Government over three 
million pounds worth of flax. With the termination of the 
War, some of the organizations mentioned above were able, 
during the past year, to send to Russia from England and 
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other countries, goods to the value of over one milHon 
pounds. Large stocks of raw materials and other goods 
have been collected by them in various parts of Russia and 
are awaiting shipment. During the same period one of the 
organizations mentioned exported from Siberia over two 
million squirrel skins and other furs which were sold at. 
the auction sales in England and America. Recently a boat 
chartered by the " Centrosoyus " and " Zakupsbyt," arrived 
from the port of Nakhodka on the Kara Sea. The Kara 
expedition arranged by the two organizations in the face 
of tremendous difHculties, yielded the following results 5 
about 9,000 cwt. of butter, 100 tons of linseed, 100 tons of 
wool, 10,000 hare skins, several hundred thousand skins of 
other furs, flfax, hemp, horse-hair, reindeer and goat hides, 
and other goods. 

All these figures, however, are but the first faltering steps 
of the Russian co-operative trade with foreign countries. In 
improved conditions the powers of demand and supply of 
Russian co-operation are certain to assume such proportions 
that the figures quoted will give only a faint idea of the 
capacity for export and import of the Russian co-operative 
market. 

Taking into consideration all these facts,' I venture to offer 
the following conclusions on the methods of solving the 
questions of economic policy and trade with Russia : 

1. Notwithstanding the present crisis, Russia is assured of 
a brilliant economic future. 

2. As a country of supply, Russia, with her natural resources, 
is certain to present an exceptional interest to the European 
and other countries. 

3. At the present transitional moment, it is necessary that the 
conditions and factors of trade with Russia, as well as her 
requirements, should be studied with particular care. 

4. In order to raise the productive forces of Russia and set 
in order her economic life destroyed by war and other 
conditions, it is necessary, at the present moment, to open 
special credits for supplying Russia with such articles as 
would enable her to restore her husbandry and to export 
abroad her enormous surpluses of products, raw materials 
and certain manufactured goods. 

5. The credits must be for a long period, such as a few years, 
and must be based on business and not on philanthropic 
principles. 

6. To this end a special study should be made of the factors 
controlling the trade with Russia, and particularly of co- 
operation as one of the principal factors in the Russian 
trade of to-day. 

7. The opening of long credits to special Russian organiza- 
tions by the countries which will do so with readiness and 
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without much inconvenience to themselves, will ensure 
for them a preferential treatment in a matter of securing 
Russian supplies, as against those countries "which may 
remain indifferent to the position of Russia at this trying 
moment, and may thus lead the Russian people to believe 
that it must look for its friends elsewhere. 

8. The necessity of an advanced opening of credits at the 
present moment is due to the fact that raw materials and 
other goods required for export abroad can be obtained 
from the Russian peasants only when goods from foreign 
countries are already in Russia, for only they can serve, 
so long as the paper currency in Russia is in its present 
condition, as a stimulus for selling goods suitable for 
export. 

g. The recommendations outlined here should be carried out 
on a large scale, and should involve a financial participa- 
tion of the Government, since the present trade with 
Russia is based on a casual private credit. The size of 
this trade should be considered only as an illustration, and 
in no case as a basis for estimating the extent of other 
operations. 

Mr. JOHN REECE : It is imperative that relief should be 
afforded immediately to Germany. Sir George Paish's state- 
ment that the food in Germany has been adequate to main- 
tain life was hardly correct, since, as indicated in Professor 
Starling's report, the death-rate has increased by 37J per 
cent, between 1913 and 1918. 

The essential factor is credit, and this could be raised in 
large amounts through the co-operative system. What is 
wanted is not a scheme which will benefit Germany and 
England, but which will benefit everyone. A credit arrange- 
ment which will be in the interests of everyone could be made 
through the medium of the co-operative movements in various 
countries. 

Mrs. BARTON : We have had put before us very clearly 
the trading side of the Co-operative Movement. I would 
like to emphasize the direction in which the Co-operative 
Movement is leading. That goal is the establishment of a 
social system in which peoples of all nations shall live in 
harmony, and live in good conditions, every individual in a 
nation having a chance to develop physically and morally the 
best that is in him. That, everybody will feel, is a desirable 
goal. It is not possible to reach an ideal of that kind under 
the present commercial system. Our national capitalistic 
system of industrially crushing a great number of our men 
and women and children makes it impossible for people to 
live as they ought to. The Co-operative Movement in 
England to-day has the support and the confidence of the 
working people, and it is practically the only thing that has 
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their confidence at the present. I am among the working 
people, and know the vague ideas they have of the Govern- 
ment; but I reahze that the workers to-day are behind the 
movement, and are very much up against these other things. 
What we want is that other people shall know about it. The 
Government knows about it. In the beginning, when all 
the difficulty came in regard to food-stuffs, it knew the 
value of the Co-ogerative Movement, and asked our Whole- 
sale Society directors to come in and help them with advice. 
Our co-operators went to the Government and advised them 
to put into operation a thoroughly equitable system. Well, 
it wasn't done because of capitalistic interests. During these 
next few months, great .masses of working-class children will 
be deprived of milk. If you had a co-operative system they 
would have milk to-day. You have got your wholesalers 
and your employers, and all the others who are reaping 
profit. The whole basis is wrong, and the only way to end 
it is to adopt widely this system of co-operation. 

Sir GEORGE PAISH : We meet together this week for a 
definite purpose, and thit is the purpose of fighting this 
famine. We are not here for the purpose of developing any 
particular way of meeting it. And therefore we must not 
allow the idea to get abroad that we think there is only one 
way of meeting this situation, and that is by co-operation. 
The machinery which the co-operative societies could pro- 
vide in meeting this particular situation, while important, is 
only a small part of the machinery we need. I suggest they 
could help us not only in distribution. What the world needs 
at the present moment is not merely exchange, important as 
that is; it needs credit. Can we induce the members of the 
co-operative societies of the world to help contribute to the 
credit that is needed? I believe all the indications and evi- 
dence show that the wealth in the hands of the workers of the 
world in the coming years will be very large. I believe 
at the present time the surplus numbers of people have 
in this country is very large. Can we induce them to use 
this money to help in fighting the famine which we are here 
to fight? I promise that we will offer to the co-operative 
societies every possible assistance that can be given in any 
plan that can be drawn up ; moreover, that all p(js;SibIe credit 
shall be placed at their disposal. But at thiej^same time it is 
obvious that the greater part of the credit must^go' to other 
organizations or to governments, to be. distributed in th^ 
manner that will be most feasible. With re^r4 t© Ru,sisiai, 
it seems to me that the co-operative socieries QpuVi|4o ^ very 
great deal. One of the ways of helping^^Russia wou,l4 be with 
credit, with goods of all kinds. But ev-en la the case of 
Russia, the co-operative societies are ii)^t the sbtei channel 
through which it is hoped that assistance iaiay be, jr^ndered. 
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Mr, LEONARD WOOLF : A previous speaker mentioned 
the sum of five million sterling as the amount of capital in- 
vested in the British Co-operative Movement. There was 
evidently some misapprehension. That sum, according to the 
Secretary of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, represented 
the amount which the Wholesale Society could use for the 
moment for the development of domestic trade in England. 
The actual capital of the English movement is somewhere 
near one hundred millions sterling. 



(5) Emigration as a means of Relieving 
Destitute Populations. 

By M. OUALID 

Emigration at the present time does not take place as 
formerly, through the overcrowding of homelands. It has 
a more directly economic cause; emigrants now are com- 
pelled to leave the country of their birth if not by actual 
destitution, at leaist by the prospect of obtaining a better 
livelihood in other countries. The tendency before the War 
was very definite ; the main stream of emigration flowed 
from Central and Eastern Europe and from the Mediterranean 
countries, particularly from Italy, to the Continent of North 
and South America. The land to be exploited was of such 
extent, the demand for manual labour was so strong in the- 
new countries, that the two Americas easily absorbed the 
superfluity of the prolific nations. 

To-day the problem is presented in a peculiar light. 
Europe has been bled white ; she has lost hecatombs of 
soldiers in battle ; the rate of mortality has risen among 
civilian populations enfeebled by hardship and privation 
suffered during the War. Finally the birth-rate has fallen. 
France, for exa'nple, according to the most recent statistics, 
has lost — if we leave out of account the recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine — three million men. Germany has suffered a corre- 
sponding reduction. But these involuntary restrictions of 
population J .io which we have to recognize the play of one 
of those great scourges Malthus spoke of, that ravage man- 
kind from.tfni6 to time and restore the equilibrium between 
population ahd the means of subsistence, have not availed 
to diniiiiitsh ^*nt. . 

On 1;h^ contEary, if there is a commodity with which most 
European counteiesr-iFrance being, perhaps, an exception — 
are overstocked, ^t is manual labour; not so much because ' 
the population js eijicessive, as because it is difficult to gets 
raw material to work up and orders to execute. ' 
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Hence the necessity of permitting, by a deflection of 
manual labour towards countries where the inverse situation 
exists, a relaxation of the crisis of poverty which at present 
affects Eastern Europe; but there are indispensable precau- 
tions to be observed. 

Already we can see certain happy indications of this idea. 
We need take only three examples, borrowed from recent 
French policy. 

1. In the month of August a French mission went to 
Poland to ask the Polish Government to send to France a 
certain number of the Polish unemployed, who could not 
find work in their own country ; an understanding was reached 
between the two Governments to this effect and the condi- 
tions under which this emigration should be guaranteed were 
laid down. 

2. The Maltese labourers constitute a similar case. In 
that island, which has always been a most important centre 
of emigration, war has artificially fostered intense industrial 
activity. At the docks at Valetta, throughout the duration 
of hostilities, the English, French and Japanese fleets have 
stopped for revictualling and repair. The result was a rapid 
increase of the industrial population which the return of 
peace has thrown out of work. A Maltese mission has been 
to France for the purpose of ascertaining if the French 
Government were disposed to use a proportion of these unem- 
ployed persons for reconstructive work in the invaded regions. 
On this point, likewise, an understanding was reached; it is 
analysed in the very interesting report made by the Maltese 
mission on their return to Malta. 

Lastly (3) the Franco-Italian Labour Treaty signed on 
September 30th, 1919, at Rome, defined the conditions under 
which the movement of emigrants between the two countries 
should be regulated for the protection both of their own 
interests and the interests of labour in the country to which 
they go. 

If, in short, emigration is really to solve problems of 
poverty it should not be left to individual initiative. The 
disadvantage of so leaving it are two-fold, (i) Individual 
initiative does not secure that emigrants shall be directed 
towards the countries where they are most wanted. Doubtless 
by a process of trial and error with much hesitation a certain 
equilibrium results, but only at the cost of individual suffer- 
ing which it would be better to prevent by organization. 
(2) Unregulated emigration generally facilitates the exploita- 
tion of poverty by emigration agents, a sort of merchants 
in human flesh, who see in emigration a profitable* trade. 

On the other hand, if, instead of the country from whicK 
emigrants go, we consider the country of their destination, 
it is clear that an unregulated influx of foreign immigrants 
tends to disturb the labour markets, by suddenly flooding 
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particular districts with worlcers disposed to accept less than 
the normal and current rate of pay, the result being not only- 
labour troubles dangerous to social peace, but also a hostile 
feeling towards foreigners which tends to scatter and to 
hamper the stream of emigrants. 

It is from this point of view that the international agree- 
ments we. have mentioned were concluded. They constitute 
a kind of charter for emigrants, both in the country from 
which they come and in that of their destination. They pro- 
claim the right of the individual to emigrate, saving the 
respect due to the rules which each country of origin in 
the plenitude of its national sovereignty is free to dictate. 
But with regard to collective emigration, that is to say the 
recruiting of workers for undertakings abroad, they establish 
certain principles worthy to be more extensively applied. 

(i) The recruiting and transport of emigrants shall not 
be effected by private agents, but shall be the care of public 
departments of employment and emigration which shall 
authorize, or even control these operations. 

(2) Workers shall not be engaged without a guarantee of 
exactly the same conditions of wages, work and protection 
enjoyed by the nationals of the country receiving them. 

(3) To avoid any disturbance of the labour market in the 
country of immigration, the direction of labour towards the 
districts of employment shall be in the province of the 
authorities of those countries. 

(4) International conferences where both labour and em- 
ployers are represented, shall determine for a fixed period, the 
amount of immigration to be admitted and the districts where 
the immigrants may be employed. 

(5) Whenever, during the transfer of these batches of 
immigrants, there is risk of a crisis, the country of immigra- 
tion shall warn the country of emigration, where every effort 
shall be made by the authorities to check the stream. 

Such are the ordinances actually in force. They seem 
superior to such as are imposed by the country of immigra- 
tion alone, with rigorous conditions of admission. The type 
of this kind of legislation is the American code, which is 
extremely strict, as also is the English law of aliens. On the 
other hand the contractual method, that is, the method of 
international agreement, necessarily encroaching to some, 
extent upon national sovereignty, is much more flexible. It 
anticipates in a way that international labour legislation 
which decides that, whatever a man's nationality, he shall 
be, from the point of view of the conditions under which he 
works, treated on the same footing as the other inhabitants 
of the country, and thus the end is attained of removing or 
lessening the weight of generally received objections and 
prejudices against immigration and against foreign labour. 

Unfortuhately a juridical regulation of the conditions of 
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these mass emigrations does not suffice; its realization in 
practice must be assured. But just now European and 
oceanic transport suffers so from want of freight, of rolling 
stock and of coal, that it is difficult to secure, even in the 
heart of Europe, and in the relations between Europe and 
the American Continent, those movements of population 
which would allow the equilibrium to be restored. The 
problem of emigration is thus connected with a vital problem 
of transport, and this fact leads us to conclude that in order 
to combat destitution, the first means is to restore to Europe 
and to the world that which is lacking to them, viz., rapid 
and plentiful means of transport. 

CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS 

In the present impoverished state of Europe, some countries 
are suffering from an excess of manual labourers, whilst 
others are in a critical situation from want of labour. 

Emigration from the former countries to the latter con- 
stitutes an excellent means for re-establishing the economic 
equilibrium and for diminishing unemployment, poverty and 
famine. This emigration will not bear all its fruits unless 
we avoid depriving the countries of origin of certain valuable 
elements, and send abroad only the masses for which that 
country of origin has no use. In any case, emigration ought 
not to result in lowering the economic status of the workers 
in the country of immigration ^ to decide otherwise would 
bring about considerable difficulties, troubles and disorders, 
and would involve the risk of provoking hostility against 
the immigrants. 

It therefore appears desirable that : 

(a) Emigration should be facilitated between countries of 
excessive population and countries where population or 
labour are deficient. 

(b) This emigration should be regulated by means of agree- 
ments between the Governments of the countries of emi- 
gration and immigration and with the concurrence of the 
workers of both countries. 

(c) Means of transport should be reorganized and developed 
in order to favour these processes of emigration. 

(d) And, above all, the absolute principle of equality of 
wage and conditions of work between the immigrants and 
the national workers of the country of immigration should 
be applied. 
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(a) The following letter has been received from Herr Max 
Montgeles : 

Berlin, October 25th, 1919. 
To the Hon. Secretary of the " Fight the Famine " Council. 

After consultation with friends competent in economical 
questions, I beg to send the following statement, and would 
be very much obliged if it could be read at the meeting of 
the " Fight the Famine " Council on November 4th and 5th : 

Since the beginning df the Armistice the German Govern- 
ment and many Germans in non-official position have tried 
to establish statistics showing the desperate condition of Ger- 
many's resources in food — particularly in milk and fat — and 
in all kinds of raw material. Unfortunately in most cases the 
figures have proved to be inaccurate. On account of the chaos 
existing in consequence of a four years' blockade, it is hardly 
possible to give unimpeachable information with regard to 
details. 

Nevertheless, one fact stands out clearly and cannot be 
doubted, that the whole question of providing Germany and 
Austria with food and raw material is a financial one. The 
only possible way of relieving the actual situation in Germany 
as well as in Austria, the only possible way of avoiding the 
greatest economic catastrophe the world has ever seen, and of 
saving seventy million of white men, women and children 
from utter ruin, is to grant large financial credits that enable 
German and Austrian industry to buy at tolerable prices. 

On the ladies and gentlemen that have responded to the 
appeal of the " Fight the Famine " Council I wish to impress 
most emphatically the fact that there is no other solution to 
the most serious question for the reconstruction of Europe. 

The idea of attaching to the " League of Nations " an 
Economic Committee entrusted to study the questions of 
transport and of an impartial distribution of food and raw 
material, would facilitate a fair solution of the complicated 
problem, provided the present League of Nations be trans- 
formed into ah institution granting equal rights to all 
countries. 

The renewal of the blockade in the Baltic, the seizure, of 
German ships at the very same moment when at last peace 
ought to be ratified, have largely contributed to disorganize 
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commercial and industrial life in the northern part of Ger- 
many. The first step towards a real peace would be to do 
away for ever with measures that belong to war and to war 
only. 

I still beg to express my heartiest thanks for the kind invita- 
tion to assist at your meeting and my deepest regrets that I 
was unable to come and to explain myself what I wanted to 
say in this letter. 

Believe me to be, yours most sincerely, 

Max Montgeles. 



{b) Resolutions passed by the International 
Economic Conference. 

At the conclusion of the Conference the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

(i) This Conference is impressed by the gravity of the 
situation in Europe disclosed during its proceedings, and by 
the imminent danger of widespread famine. The Conference, 
while appreciating the work already done by the Supreme 
Economic Council, is impressed with the facts that (a) no 
adequate steps are being taken to cope with this appalling 
situation, (b) the condition of Europe is a grave menace to 
this and all other countries, (c) widespread ignorance 
prevails in this country on the subject. This Conference 
therefore urges the Supreme Economic Council, the Repara- 
tion Commission, the European Coal Commission, and the 
other inter-allied bodies concerned, to publish as full informa- 
tion as possible as to the facts of the economic situation in 
Europe, particularly in regard to the requirements and supply 
of food, fuel, clothing, transport and raw materials in the 
various countries, and calls upon the Governments and Press 
of the world to give the widest publicity to these facts. 

(2) This Conference considers that the industrial reorgani- 
zation of the world cannot be undertaken effectively until 
Russia is once more enabled to restore her economic life and 
to put at the disposal of the world its vast resources in food 
and raw materials, and that the first step to this end is the 
cessation of all forcible intervention by foreign Powers, 
whether direct or indirect. 

(3) This Conference is of opinion that the economic clauses 
of the Peace Treaty are in a large measure responsible for the 
disorganization of production and of credit, and for the 
danger with whiph civilization is threatened by violent revo- 
lution and by famine : and that the vital interests of all coun- 
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tries demand that these clauses be amended with the least 
possible delay. 

(4) This Conference resolves that a deputation shall be 
sent to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Supreme 
Economic Council, the Reparation Commission and the 
League of Nations to express the views formulated in the first 
resolution. 

(5) This Conference resolves that an international com- 
mittee of economists and financial experts shall be appointed 
by the Conference (with power to add to their numbers), 
whose duty shall be to draw up a Memorandum surveying the 
present condition of international finance, and the difficulties 
relating to credit, currency and exchange, together with 
detailed proposals for remedying the situation, whether by 
way of an international loan or otherwise ; and to submit the 
Memorandum with a recommendation for immediate consi- 
deration and action to the Supreme Economic Council, and 
as soon as the Treaty comes into force, to the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 

(6) This Confereoce urges upon the inter-allied bodies 
concerned the desirability of making use, as far as possible, 
of industrial co-operative societies in cases where it is desired 
to supply credit or commodities to necessitous countries, and 
to secure as far as possible equitable distribution to all classes 
of the population. 

It also urges, with a view to securing such equitable distri- 
bution of merchandise imported under State provision, that 
the Governments and public authorities in all countries should 
collaborate with and encourage co-operative organization as 
far as possible. 

This Conference urges the desirability (i) of summoning a 
world conference of economists. Government representatives 
and co-operators, to discuss measures for dealing with the high 
cost of living, the difficulties of exchange, and the necessity 
for providing credit for European countries, and (2) estab- 
lishing an international consumers' council consisting of re- 
presentatives of co-eperators, trade unionists, the medical 
profession, and the national legislative bodies, to advise the 
Supreme Economic Council, and secure publicity and the 
widest support for the use of co-operative machinery in the 
distribution of internationally controlled supplies. 

The Conference further urges the earnest consideration by 
all those working to alleviate the famine and economic dis- 
organization of the Co-operative Movement as one of the 
means to that end, which may be usefully developed. 



The Fight the Fam ine Council 

THE FIGHT THE FAMINE COUNCIL was formed, after 
the conclusion of the Armistice, in January, 1919. Its objects 
were formulated in the following resolutions : — 

1. That the Council assures the Government of its cordial support in 
any humane measures they may propose, for the purpose of relieving 
distress in the famine districts of Europe, including such continuation of 
food control in this country as the needs of Europe may require. 

2. That the Council is of opinion that it is desirable to relax the 
Blockade, with a view to the restoration of normal industrial channels 
as a means to the supply of food and other commodities, not only on the 
ground of humanity, but to prevent the dangers of continuing unrest. 

3. That in urgent cases the necessity for immediate relief should be 
recognized, whether or not the peoples concerned are in a position to 
make payment. 

4. TTiat a principal object of the Council is to collect and supply infor- 
mation, in order that public opinion may be informed, so far as possible, 
of the true conditions, and may be encouraged in every way to support 
necessary measures of relief. 

In order to carry out these resolutions the Council instituted a 
campaign, more particularly directed against the continuance of 
the Blockade after the conclusion of the Armistice. It was urged 
that it was not only essential that the Blockade should be raised, 
as the first step towards the restoration of normal industry, but 
that it had bfecome essential to formulate a positive economic poUcy 
for the restoration of industrial Europe. 

Successful meetings were held at numerous centres throughout 
England., 

The activities of the Council have necessitated a considerable 
expenditure. So far, adequate assistance has been supplied from 
various sources, but, if the work of the Council is not to suffer in 
future, further financial support is urgently needed. 

All communications and donations should be sent to 
The Secretary, Fight the Famine Council, 

Room 98, Premier House, Southampton Row, W.C. i. 

Amongst members of the Fight the Famine Council are : — 
The Right Hon. Ameer Ali, LL.D., Mr. William Archer, Mr. H. Baillie-Weaver, 
The Hon.- Lady Barlow, Rev. Canon Barnes, Earl Beauohamp, Sir Hugh Bell, 
Lord Henry Bentinck, The Lord Bishop of Winchester, The Lord Bishop of 
Chelmsford, The Lord Bishop of Lichfield, The Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
The Lord Bishop of Southwark, Lord Buckmaster, Mr. Noel Buxton, Mr. C. 
Roden Buxton, Mr. Edward Carpenter, Rev. J. EstUn Carpenter, D.D., Mr. 
W. Carter, Rev. John Clifford, D.D., Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., Lady 
Courtney of Penwith, Mrs. Creighton, TTie Dean of Carlisle, The Dean of 
Worcester, Rev. E. C. Dewick, Mr. H. H. Elvin, Mr. W. T. A. Foot, Principal 
Garnett, C.B.E., Principal Garvie, D.D., Mr. G. P. Gooch, Mr. Alexander 
Gossip, Major Graham-Pole, The Ven. Archdeacon Gresford- Jones, Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Henderson, Mr. Maurice. Hewlett, Mr. F. W. Hirst, Mrs. Henry Hob- 
house, Mr. J. A. Hobson, Rev. G, W. Hockley, Mr. Richard D. Holt, Rev. R. 
Horton, D.D., Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, Mr. Joseph King, Mr. R. C. Lambert, 
Mr. B. N. Langdon-Davies, Mr. George Lansbury, Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith, Earl 
Loreburn, Mr. T. Lowth, Lady Emily Lutyens, Miss Mary Macarthur, Mr. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. S. March, Mr. John Masefield, Mr. H. W. Massing- 
ham, Rev. F. B. Meyer, D.D., Mr. Percy Molteno, Mr. E. D. Morel, Mr. Robert 
Morley, Prof. GUbert Murray, Lady Mary Murray, Prof. A. S. Peake, D.D., 
Rev. Thos. Phillips, Mrs. Rackham, Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, Sir James 
Reckitt, Bart., Miss Maude Royden, Mrs. Sanger, Mrs. Olive Schreiner, Rev. 
Principal Jas. B. Seaton, Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Mr. Robert SmUlie, Mr. 
Philip Snowden, Mr. Ben Spoor, M.P., Sir D. M. Stevenson, Sir Charles J. 
Tarring, Rev. Tissington Tatlow, Mr. R. H. Tawney, Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
Miss Ward, Lord Weardale, Mr. C. Hagberg Wright, Mr. Robert Young, M.P., 
and others. 
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